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AFTER HARVEST. 


THE harvest now is over, and the sheaves 
Lie dusky-bounden on the granary floor : 
Across the breezy meadow-lands no more 

The gleaners wander out on golden eves 

To gather fallen ears; but forest leaves 
Are fiery crimson that were green before, 
And squirrels gather in their winter store 

Where here and there a breath of Autumn 

grieves. 

Thus as I wander o’er the lonely scene, 

And stop to listen for hushed melodies — 

(Only the fitful wailing of the breeze 

Where birds have carolled ’mid their cloisters 

green) — 
I ask the meadow-lands and forest trees 

If they are sad at thoughts of what has been. 

Chambers’ Journal ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


A MOTHER IN SPARTA. 


THE dawn wakes, and softly, as in sleep, 
Pale fingers thread the raven hair of night; 

Now o’er the tender blue faint blushes creep, 
And day arises clad in living light. 


Westward a hilltop by a cross is crowned, 
Whereon is borne some helot crucified ; 
And past him speeds, with eyes that woo the 
ground, 
A messenger to say my boy has died. 


My boy is dead! Too weak to minister 

To Sparta’s strength, he yet in his degree 
Yielded his life as much to succor her 

As the Three Hundred at Thermopyle. 


Shall I not glory in the cruel fate 
That proved him hers? Dare mother grudge 
her child 
When with a smile she yielded up her mate — 
To death, by his dear valor, reconciled? 


Sparta, I will not : yet where none may know — 
Soon I too will forget my weak heart 
bleeds — 
I do not wrong thee murmuring that ’tis so: 
My thoughts are mine so I but render deeds. 


We are thy servants with our earliest breath: 
Thou scorn’st all ties of husband, mother, 
child: 
Thus is our life one ministry to death — 
And we die gladly by thy praise beguiled. 


Is the State all, and naught the world outside? 
Its sorrows and rejoicings alien things? 

Or is the world but Sparta magnified, 
With only heed for honor’s gloryings ? 


The undried tear upon my dead babe’s cheek, 
The unheeded victim on yon cross upborne, 
Plead for all sufferers, — the poor, the weak, 
And every martyr of the strong world’s | 


scorn, 
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Nor the weak only; for the strong and brave, 
Whom ravening Pain and Death pass baftled 


Y> 
Are impotent their dearest one to save: 
Thus Anguish stabs them through Love’s 
treachery. 


What is Pain’s meaning? All the Past is 
dumb; 
The Present asks, forgets its cry, — goes on. 
Will men find answer in the years to come, 
And compensation for the ages gone? 


My thoughts are shadows, but there, tangible, 
From yon lone cross the question cries 
again. 
From earth nor sky no answer comes to tell 
Hearts do not quiver, heroes bleed, in vain, 


A sudden sunlight round the cross is hurled, 
Seeming to lift it from the ground ’mid air; 
The dead arms strain as to embrace the 
world: — 
Is it the question or the answer there? 


Silence! my eldest-born, with his seven years 
Of strength, his wooden dagger dinted deep, 
Has spied me out, and if I had shed tears, 
Would tell me Spartan mothers should not 
weep! 
Spectator. 


W. O. 


A SONG OF LAST SUMMER. 


SWALLOWS soar in the blue, 
Butterflies dance on the green, 
Roses are blushing the garden through, 
With lilies laughing between; 
O’er the boughs long bare to the blast 
A fluttering pomp has passed, 
And the whole earth is shouting, 
‘** Away with all doubting, 
’Tis summer, ’tis summer at last! ”’ 


No pale face presses the pane, 
Open the casements start 
To the breeze that is balm to the burning 
brain, 
Surcease to the stricken heart ; 
And from out of a may-bush white 
The blackbird lilts with delight, 
** All melancholy 
Is folly, is folly, 
When June she is glowing bright.” 


March was a hoyden rude, 
April a flirt unsteadied, 
May, May, a maid to be wooed, 
But June is a bride new-wedded. 
Hush! O hush and O hark! 
For nightingale never or lark 
Linked in her praise 
Such passionate lays, 
Between the dawn and the dark. 
Spectator. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVBSS. 
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THE INHABITANTS 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE INHABITANTS OF EAST LONDON.* 


IT is nearly thirty years since Mr. Henry 
Mayhew calied attention to the condition 
of the London poor. He takes credit for 
the work he has undertaken, and for his 
manner of performing it, and does not 
hesitate to speak of himself as a pioneer 
in a region hitherto untrodden, It will be 
seen, from words which we take from the 
preface to his volumes, how deeply his 
mind was imbued with this feeling. He 
Says :— 

This book surely may be considered curious 
as being the first attempt to publish the his- 
tory of a people, from the lips of the people 
themselves — giving a literal description of 
their labor, their earnings, their trials, and 
their sufferings, in their own ‘‘ unvarnished 
language,”” and to portray the condition of 
their homes and their families by personal 
observation of the places, and direct com- 
munion with the individuals. It may be con- 
sidered curious also as being the first commis- 
sion of inquiry into the state of the people, 
undertaken by a private individual, and the 
first ‘*blue book’? ever published in two- 
penny numbers. It is curious, moreover, as 
supplying information concerning a large body 
of persons, of whom the public had less knowl- 
edge than of the most distant tribes of the 
earth—the Government population returns 
not even numbering them among the inhab- 
itants of the kingdom; and as adducing facts 
so extraordinary, that the traveller in the un- 
discovered country of the poor must, like 
Bruce, until his stories are corroborated by 
after-investigators, be content to lie under the 
imputation of telling such tales as travellers 
generally are supposed to delight in. 


With such a preface the book is, as 
might be expected, somewhat sensational. 
It gives countless histories of individuals, 
and devotes by far the largest portion of 
its pages to the various bodies of itinerant 
street vendors. Costermongers of all 


* 1. Life and Labor. The Inhabitants of East 
London. Vol.1. Editedby Charles Booth. London, 
1889. 

2. Report of Royal Commission on Housing the 
Working Classes. London, 188s. 

3. First and Second Reports of a Committee of the 
House of Lords on Sweating System. London, 1888. 

4. The Progress of the Working Classes in the last 
Half Century. By R. Giffen, LL.D. London, 1884. 

5. London Labor and the London Poor. By Henry 
Mayhew. 4 vols. London, 1861. 
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kinds, men, women, and children, dealing 
in every conceivable article, engross the 
writer’s chief interest and research; and 
whilst his book is valuable as giving ac- 
curate impressions concerning the habits 
and modes of life, and well-being and ill- 
being of people of this kind, it fails alto- 
gether to furnish a correct picture of the 
working classes of London taken as a 
whole. It picks out and minutely deline- 
ates picturesque spots of the country, but 
leaves the larger portion of its less obtru- 
sive, but in many respects most interesting 
and important features, undescribed. We 
do not doubt its accuracy, so far as it goes, 
but then it does not profess to deal with 
more than a fraction of the subject. The 
chief attempt to give an idea of the condi- 
tion of the laboring population as a whole 
is the classification of them under three 
heads; and this in some form or other 
must appear in any examination of the 
subject (human nature being what it is). 
He calls his book “a cyclopedia of the 
condition and earnings of those that w#/7Z 
work, those that caznot work, and those 
that w2// not work.” 

Since his book was written very strong 
lights have been thrown on the subject, 
and the condition of the poorer classes in 
our great metropolis has been diligently 
examined by statesmen and philanthro- 
pists, and illustrated by the pens of writ- 
ers of fiction. There have been a Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor; 
a Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Sweating System, which has issued 
two bulky volumes of reports, and is still 
sitting; a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the whole question of Poor 
Relief, and another on the influx of poor 
Jews under the name of Foreign Immigra- 
tion; there have been also reports from a 
committee which has its home at the Man- 
sion House, and valuable information has 
been given in papers read before the Sta- 
tistical Society. And now we havea book 
just published which claims especial atten- 
tion because with infinite trouble, after 
exhaustive examination of the whole ques- 
tion of London labor and the London poor, 
as it is to be found in what are designated 
the Tower Hamlets and Hackney, it brings 
vividly before us the condition of the vari- 
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ous classes which inhabit those regions, 
and enables us to test, to an extent not 
hitherto practicable, how far we may 
believe and act upon the excited and 
sensational appeals which are continually 
appearing in one form or another in the 
professed behalf of the poor of the East 
End of London. The writer (Mr. C. 
Booth) is, we believe, connected with the 
shipping trade in London and Liverpool ; 
and following the example first set by the 
“* Lambeth Casual,” he has qualified him- 
self for his task by living amongst the 
people whose condition he describes, so 
that he can test the information received 
from other sources by personal knowledge. 
Moreover, as his object is to present a 
fair picture of the whole subject —to 
photograph, if we may use the expression, 
the physical condition of the laboring 
classes at the East End of London —he 
carefully avoids the introduction of all ex- 
traneous matter; and whilst obviously 
moved to undertake his task by philan- 
thropic motives, there is complete silence 
of pleading or sentiment with respect to 
the topics which most interest the philan- 
thropist and the moralist; the aim steadily 
kept in view being to furnish a trustworthy 
statement of the whole case, and not to 
prejudice it by partial views, or by the 
advocacy of theories or remedies of his 
own beyond one brief outline of what, in 
his opinion, would do much towards im- 
proving the condition of the people. 

The district with which this volume 
deals contains rather more than nine hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and to obtaina 
general view of their condition it is neces- 
sary to divide them into classes, But Mr. 
Booth, as might be expected, is not con- 

_ tent with the threefold heads under which 
Mr. Mayhew groups them, and he is con- 
tinually reminding us that his divisions 
are only approximately correct. To begin 
at the bottom of the list, we have Mr. May- 
hew speaking of those who will not work, 
whom he distinguishes from those who 
cannot work, whilst as a matter of fact 
there is some intermingling of the two 
classes; here there is a division in Mr. 
Booth’s classification; he finds a certain 
number who will never work when they 
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casional laborers, loafers, criminals, and 
semi-criminals ; these may be regarded as 
the dangerous class; but there is also a 
much larger number who may be looked 
upon as partly belonging to the class who 
will not work, and partly to the class that 
cannot work. This class would include 
many of weak physical power, of low moral 
habits though not openly vicious, of weak 
intellect, people who have had no indus- 
trial training, who have been unfortunate, 
who have fallen from better positions in 
the world, or who are lacking in :adustry 
or perseverance. Then again, of those 
who cannot work, there are some who are 
in this unhappy position because they can- 
not get work to do, or who can only obtain 
it intermittingly, at certain seasons of the 
year, or for only a portion of a week. 
Then, of those who will work, there are 
some who can only earn very scanty and 
insufficient wages, who from want of apti- 
tude for their work, or skill, or from an 
over-abundant supply of labor, are content 
to accept wages upon which they can 
barely live. Here Mr. Booth draws the 
line, and he reckons that the miscellaneous 
classes just named who are below that 
line do not enjoy a regular income of more 
than 18s. or 20s. a week, whilst many of 
them have far less. Above this line he 
places those who have regular standard 
earnings of an amount superior to that 
just named; those who do higher-class 
labor and enjoy still larger incomes: the 
lower middle class, and the upper middle 
class. At the outset it is very satisfactory 
to be told that these, which may be called 
the well-to-do classes, considerably out- 
number the poorer classes. Mr. Booth’s 
estimate is that the former classes include 
rather more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the latter rather more than 
five hundred and fifty thousand. He ridi- 
cules the idea of there being a degraded 
class so numerous as to be a peril to so- 
ciety. To quote his own words :— 


The hordes of barbarians of whom we have 
heard, who, issuing from their slums, will one 
day overwhelm modern civilization, do not 
exist. There are barbarians, but they are a 
handful, a small and decreasing percentage: 
a disgrace, but not adanger. (Life and La 





are not driven to it by dire neccssity, oc- 





bor, p. 39.) 
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We proceed to speak more at length of 
the several classes under which the people 
may be ranged in order to obtain a true 
idea of their physical and social condition. 

Before doing so, it may be well to set 
out the authority on which the statements 
in Mr. Booth’s book rest. Concerning 
this he speaks in the frankest and plainest 
terms. There are sixty-six School Board 
visitors in the district of which he treats ; 
it is their business to obtain the fullest 
information they can concerning every 
family living in the streets for which they 
are responsible, the number of their chil- 
dren of school age, and when they attend 
school irregularly, the cause of their ab- 
sence, that in case of necessity the law 
may be invoked. The books of these vis- 
itors have been entrusted to Mr. Booth, 
and concerning them he writes : — 


No one can go, as I have done, over the 
description of the inhabitants of street after 
street in this huge district, taken house by 
house, and family by family —full as it is of 
picturesque details noted down from the lips 
of the visitor to whose mind they have been 
recalled by the open pages of his own schedules 
—and doubt the genuine character of the in- 
formation and its truth. Of the wealth of my 
material I have no doubt. I am indeed em- 
barrassed by its mass, and by my resolution 
to make use of no fact to which I cannot give 
a quantitative value. The materials for sen- 
sational stories lie plentifully in every book of 
our notes; but even if I had the skill to use 
my material in this way—that gift of the im- 
agination which is called ‘realistic’? —I 
should not wish to use it here. There is 
struggling poverty, there is destitution, there 
is hunger, drunkenness, brutality, and crime; 
no one doubts that it is so. My object has 
been to attempt to show the numerical rela- 
tion which poverty, misery, and depravity, 
bear to regular earnings and comparative com- 
fort, and to describe the general conditions 
under which each class lives. (Ibid., pp. 5, 
6.) 

Besides these School Board visitors, re- 
lieving officers, the residents at Toynbee 
Hall and Oxford House, the officials of 
the Charity Organization Society, and 
others have been consulted so as to check 
the returns; whilst for information con- 
cerning the trades and the wages earned, 
aS many representatives as possible of 
all classes connected with the industry — 
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from the wholesale dealer to the poorest 
of the wage-earners — have been commu- 
nicated with; and at the same time the 
census returns and the factory inspectors’ 
books have been freely used to correct the 
representations of interested persons. 
Moreover, the volume contains the expe- 
rience and acquired knowledge of other 
active philanthropists who have worked 
in that part of London. Several of these 
essays are written by Miss Beatrice Pot- 
ter, who for four years had personal expe- 
rience at the East End, living amongst the 
people, collecting the rents of a block of 
houses, and for a time working herself in 
more than one sweating shop, that she 
might learn from personal observation 
what were really the condition and the 
hardships of people in whom she felt a 
deep interest. Of the extent to which the 
enquiry has reached, and the proportion of 
people concerning whom information has 
or has not been received, Mr. Booth thus 
writes :— 


I have, however, assumed that as is the 
condition of the tested part — which amounts 
to fully one-half of the population —so is the 
condition of the whole population; and I may 
here say that I have throughout my enquiry 
leaned to the safe side, preferring to paint 
things too dark rather than too bright; not 
because I myself take a gloomy view, but to 
avoid the chance of understating the evils 
with which society has to deal. (Ibid., p. 5.) 


It may also be well to quote the follow- 
ing note, as it points out one of the rea- 
sons why only proximate accuracy in such 


returns can be looked for: “A return 
prepared by one of the School Board visit- 
ors, who has a fairly representative dis- 
trict in Bethnal Green, shows that of 1,204 
families (with 2,720 children) on his books, 
530 (with 1,450 children) removed in a 
single year.” From personal knowledge 
of another poor part of London, we should 
be inclined to regard this as an under, 
rather than over, estimate of the shifting 
character of the population. No doubt 
many of the families referred to by the 
School Board visitor removed more fre- 
quently than once, It is notorious that 
at every election in the metropolis a large 
percentage of the persons whose names 
are on the register can never be found. 
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Few people take much interest in statis- 
tics, so that we do not propose to follow 
Mr. Booth in the careful analysis of the 
occupations of the laboring classes in the 
district with which he deals and the num- 
bers following each; whilst it would be 
difficult to present our readers with a copy 
of the diagram which he has drawn to 
represent the proportions of the popula- 
tion to be found under the various heads 
we have already enumerated. As might 
be expected, the extremes at both ends of 
the line occupy the smallest spaces. Of 
the lowest class we have already spoken. 
It consists of people amongst whom there 
can be little or no regular family life. 
The number of these is obtained by add- 
ing together the inmates of common lodg- 
ing-houses, the inhabitants of the lowest 
class of streets, and the homeless outcasts 
who on any given night take shelter where 
they can. 

Their life is the life of savages, with vicissi- 
tudes of extreme hardship and occasional 
excess. Their food is of the coarsest descrip- 
tion, and their only luxury is drink. It is not 
easy to say how they live; the living is picked 
up, and what is got is frequently shared; when 
they cannot find threepence for their night’s 
lodging, unless favorably known to the deputy 
in charge of the lodging-house, they are turned 
out at night into the streets, to return to the 
common kitchen in the morning. From these 
come the tattered figures who slouch through 
the streets, and play the beggar or the bully, 
or help to foul the record of the unemployed ; 
these are the worst class of corner men who 
stand round the doors of public houses, the 
young men who spring forward on any chance 
to earn a copper, the ready materials for dis- 
order when occasion serves. They render no 
useful service, they create no wealth: more 
often they destroy it. They degrade what- 
ever they touch: and as individuals, are per- 
haps incapable of improvement; they may be 
to some extent a necessary evil in every large 
city; but their numbers will be affected by the 
economical condition of the classes above 
them, and the discretion of the charitable 
world; their way of life by the pressure of 
police supervision. (Ibid., p. 38.) 

This class he estimates at eleven thou- 
sand; their ranks are recruited from all 
classes of society, and it is painful to be 
told that a number of discharged soldiers 
are to be found amongst them. 

At the other end of the line are those 
who are well-to-do, and their distinguishing 
characteristic is that they are able to keep 
a servant; including Hackney, in parts of 
which there are numbers of middle-class 
people, the estimate is that this upper 
portion of society is at least four times as 
numerous as the lowest class, and, if 
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Hackney is excluded from the calculation, 
that there are still a larger number of per- 
sons in the Tower Hamlets who enjoy the 
luxury of keeping a servant than of the 
lowest portion of society which has been 
just described. We are then left with 
the great central body of workers rising 
from the unskilled, partially employed 
hand at the lowest end of the line, who is 
merely capable of being a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, to the skilled artisan 
and trusted foreman. 

In most neighborhoods there is some 
industry which requires the services of a 
large number of unskilled hands; in the 
Tower Hamlets the docks to a consider- 
able extent supply this requirement, and 
consequently round the dock gates there 
are gathered every morning a multitude 
of men who come there on the chance 
of a job. Romance has drawn moving 
pictures of these unfortunates, whilst phi- 
lanthropists have given the stamp of ap- 
parent truth to the pictures by publishing 
sensational stories of individuals, and so 
encouraging the idea that these excep- 
tional cases.are fair specimens of the mass. 
In the book before us the effort is made 
to describe the life of the East London 
docks as it is, and to show that it includes 
a great variety of very differently circum- 
stanced people, and to some extent repre- 
sents in brief the position of the working 
classes as they exist everywhere in large 
towns. The writer had the great advan- 
tage of access to official information, and 
therefore had not to draw upon his imag- 
ination for his facts; he thus writes : — 


It would seem that in almost every great 
centre of industry there are one or more re- 
sidual employments, which stand as_ buffers 
between ordinary productive industry and the 
poor-house. They are the refuge of the mem- 
bers of other industries who have failed, 
whether from their fault or their misfortune. 
Those who congregate in such employments 
often overstep the line which separates them 
as an industrial grade from the class of pau- 
pers, but can rarely rise again into the ranks 
of productive self-supporting regular labor. 
Into the causes which continually recruit these 
residual employments it is unnecessary to 
enter here, but as a fact, they seem always to 
exist. In the centres of the worsted industry 
the residual employment is offered by the 
combing-room and the dye-house. In East 
London it is offered by the docks. It is sur- 
prising how quickly a man who is coming 
down in the world filters through all the grades 
of labor till he arrives at the bottom of all as 
a dock casual. I have found among the cas- 
uals a son of a solicitor, and an ex-valet of a 
well-known peer; and have been told by dock 
officials of the son of a general, a clergyman, 
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a baronet, who at various times picked up a 
living in this way. All types of men are rep- 
resented in the crowd at the dock gate. (Ibid., 


PP- 5315 532:) 


During the last thirty years there have 
been great changes in the condition of the 
London docks, and consequently of the 
laborers. The opening of the Suez Canal 
at first caused a vast increase to their 
business; profits increased and labor was 
freely employed. Then with the daily 
increasing competition between the two 
companies, the lavish and leisurely em- 
ployment of unnecessary hands was no 
longer possible. In 1865 the directors of 
the London and St. Katharine Docks in- 
troduced piece work and the contract sys- 
tem. It was to be a corrective of laxity 
which had crept in, and a possible help to 
industrious and hard-working hands. And 
now at the recent strike it was the point 
most loudly complained of, and the most 
quickly conceded by the directors of the 
dock companies. The opening of the di- 
rect route to the European continent, and 
foreign competition strengthened by for- 
eign protection, have revolutionized the 
transhipment trade. Steam docks have 
been opened down the river, and from 
these combined causes there has been a 
great shrinkage of trade at the London 
docks. The large profits previously 
earned by the dock companies have van- 
ished, and the greatest economy has be- 
come necessary to enable them to keep 
their heads comfortably above water. 
The owners of dock scrip have to be con- 
tent with very scanty dividends, one or 
one and a half per cent. on the amount 
invested, and in some cases with none at 
all. In 1872 the casuals had struck for an 
increase of wages, and had secured five- 
pence an hour instead of the half-crown a 
day previously paid. This sum it has not 
been possible, as it certainly has not been 
desirable, to reduce, and so the employers 
have had recourse to other means in order 
to diminish their expenses. They have 
made their management more efficient ; 
they have substituted machinery for hand 
labor wherever it was possible; and they 
have paid in some cases by the piece 
instead of by time. The result has been 
that those who are employed can earn 
more money ; but they are harder worked, 
and there are fewer of them. But 


the fierce competition for a declining business 
has not been the only agency at work if pro- 
ducing spasmodic and strained demands for 
labor. The substitution of steam for sailing 
vessels, while it distributes employment more 
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evenly throughout the year, increases the day- 
by-day and hour-to-hour uncertainty. In by- 
gone days, at certain seasons of the year, a 
fleet of sailing vessels would line the dock 
quay. The work was spread over weeks, 
months; and each succeeding day saw the 
same number of men employed for the same 
number of hours. At other periods of the 
year there was no work, and the men knew it. 
Now the scene is changed—steamers come 
and go despite of wind and tide. The multi- 
tudinous London ship-owners show no sign of 
wishing to organize their business so as to 
give as regular employment as is practicable ; 
the value of a steamer to its owner does not 
admit of leisurely discharge: the owner insists 
that the steamer shall be out in so many 
hours; and a tonnage which a few years ago 
would have taken so many weeks to unload is 
now discharged in a day and night, worked on 
end at high pressure. Hence the introduction 
of steam, besides the indirect effect of height- 
ening competition, has a special influence in 
reducing the number of hands needed, in in- 
creasing their irregularity of hours, and in 
rendering casual labor still more casual and 
uncertain. (Ibid., pp. 186, 187.) 


This represents the difficulty of so or- 
ganizing the labor as to make it regular 
and systematic. But it would be a great 


mistake to suppose that all who work at 
the docks are in the same position ; there 
are great varieties in their labor. 


The 
unloading of vessels and transferring their 
contents to the warehouses are performed 
by a quite different class of men from 
those who load ships. These last are 
called stevedores and earn higher wages, 
and are not included under the ordinary 
designation of dock laborers. ‘Then again 
those connected with the timber trade are 
a distinct body, the weights they have to 
carry being so great that none but the 
physically strong can engage init. Whilst 
“the wool and the tea trades attract the 
more vigorous class of irregular labor, for 
the sales of these articles take place at 
certain fixed periods of the year, and the 
employment dependent on these sales is 
heavy, worked under pressure for time, 
and during long hours.” Then there are 
a number of tally clerks employed at five- 
pence an hour to set down weights and 
measures and copy invoices, who are 
spoken of as “the well-educated’ failure, 
that unlucky production of the shallow 
intellectualism of our Board schools.” 

Of the regular dock laborers, the three 
great companies — West and East India 
and St. Katharine Docks — have in their 
employ 857 foremen, 214 police, 150 arti- 
sans, and 667 permanent laborers. These 
last earn from twenty to twenty-five shil- 
lings a week ; the others larger sums, but 
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no doubt differing toa great extent from 
one another. Then outside these there 
are about ten thousand casual laborers in 
the Tower Hamlets; of whom the three 
dock companies find employment for about 
three thousand at three-and-sixpence a 
day, and it is these who are ordinarily 
spoken of as dock laborers. The work is 
far from being equally divided, some of 
the better known and more capable men 
having a preference, and earning on an 
average for the year from fifteen shillings 
to a pound a week; the others dividing 
the work unequally amongst them. 

The description in Mr. Booth’s book of 
the system of employing contractors to 
discharge ships at the Miliwall Docks is 
very different from what recent complaints 
would lead us to imagine. He says:— 


The men who undertake the whole respon- 
sibility and liability of the various operations 
of discharging, warehousing, and overside 
delivery at the Millwall Docks, are naturally, 
if only from self-interested motives, above the 
temptations of treating and bribery for candi- 
dates for employment. They combine the 
close personal supervision of the practical 
men earning profit instead of drawing a fixed 
salary, with the long-sighted policy of the 
large employer anxious for the physical and 
moral well-being of the workman. Moreover, 
in this case, the contractors live near their 
work and associate freely with their men. 
Each master has a small permanent staff of 
laborers, guaranteed 1/. a week, and averag- 
ing 33s. allthe year through. The true casual 
is seldom employed, for, from lack of skill or 
power of endurance, the loss on his work is 
excessive. (Ibid., pp. 191, 192.) 


The picture presented by the other 
docks is very different : — 

There is no union for trade or other pur- 
poses among dock or other waterside laborers ; 
there is even antagonism, or at least utter 
indifference and carelessness, between the 
different classes of dock employés. The fore- 
man is distinctly the official. Directly the 
day’s work is over, he hurries from a disrep- 
utable neighborhood back into the odor of 
respectability which permeates a middle class 
suburb. (Ibid., p. 194.) 


Perhaps the most formidable feature in 
the recent strike is the union of men so 
differently circumstanced. Ostensibly the 
strike was for the benefit of the casual 
laborers, whose lot is undoubtedly a very 
hard one; no doubt, many joined it from 
philanthropic motives. But that there 
should be so extensive an organization of 
labor capable of being employed for im- 
proving the position of the pariahs of the 
laboring classes, reveals a danger to em- 
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ployers, which they are certain to note, 
and which can scarcely fail to quicken 
the tendency to prefer provincial towns, or 
country places, for erecting factories, to 
commencing manufacturing operations in 
London. Whatever other effect the recent 
strike may have, it will probably be found 
to have struck a serious blow at the growth 
of the trade and population of the metrop- 
olis. We should be far from regarding 
this as an evil, though it must be produc- 
tive of serious inconvenience and loss for 
a time. 

Before we turn from employment at the 
docks, it may be well to quote the evi- 
dence of Colonel Martindale, the manager 
of the London and St. Katharine Docks 
Company, before the Sweating Commis- 
sion of the House of Lords, which throws 
a little new light on the subject, and seems 
to show that the lot of the laborers need 
not be so hard as it sometimes is, if they 
would follow the changes in the docks : — 


The pressure [of the unemployed popula- 
tion] is not so great as you may have been led 
to believe. At the London Docks, which are 
situated in the vicinity of the Tower, where 
vast numbers of the poor congregate, there is 
often an extreme pressure: but when you go 
to our lower docks, the Albert and the Vic- 
toria, which are some seven or eight miles 
down the river, there is not that pressure; in 
fact, in times of great pressure of work, we 
have a difficulty in finding labor. We have 
had to try to get one dock to lend to the 
other, and we have had to send up to London 
for labor in some cases. (Sweating System, 
2nd Report, p. 497.) 


Throughout all the trades there is no- 
ticeable the same diversity. The building 
trades, furniture makers, workers in wood 
and metal, the breweries, the railways, the 
shops, etc., find employment for the vari- 
ous grades of workpeople just as the 
docks do; and the position of those so 
occupied does not materially differ from 
that of persons similarly circumstanced in 
the country; the nominal rate of wages is 
generally higher, whilst in many cases the 
employment is more uncertain, so that, in 
the case of those who have not regular 
work, their position is worse rather than 
better when compared with that of men 
engaged in the same trades in less popu- 
lous places. Of the great bulk of these 
it is therefore unnecessary to say any- 
thing; the chief exception is that of men 
working under the sweating system, or, as 
it used to be termed, under sub-contrac- 
tors. There are, of course, some differ- 
ences in the various trades, but there is 
sufficient in common to enable us to form 
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a general idea of the condition of all with- 
out going much into detail. 

To place before our readers as com- 
plete a picture as we can, we will take first 
a statement of a more sensational charac- 
ter, that they may see the lowest and 
worst side of the picture connected with 
the sweating system. Mr. Arnold White, 
author of the “ Problems of a Great City,” 
and whoassisted in gathering the evidence 
that was put in the “ Bitter Cry,” says: — 


Combination or even remonstrance is re- 
garded as insubordination in most cases; and 
the struggle for existence compels men to 
accept any terms, for, where one refuses, a 
dozen are willing to take starvation wages. 
The enormous length of hours regularly 
worked during the season that is now on by 
the boot operatives, is almost without parallel 
in other trades. So long as work is obtain- 
able, toil continues until nature breaks down. 
From six or seven o’clock in the morning un- 
til eleven or twelve o’clock, or even later in 
the night, are not unusual hours. Men of 
forty years of age are old men, worn out; a 
large proportion of the workers during part of 
the year earn very small wages indeed. Scanty 
and innutritious food is having its result on 
the stamina of the next generation. The life 
of the sweaters’ men is so hopeless and dreary 
that their feelings against the order of things 
are not unnaturally bitter andintense. (Ibid., 
P- 40.) 

He states that, owing to the introduction 
of machinery in the manufacture of boots 
of the cheap kind made by these men, a 
large amount of the labor is purely me- 
chanical, requiring no skill, and can be 
learned in a few weeks, so that a number 
of people, chiefly if not entirely Jews, 
coming from Poland and Russia, called 
“greeners” on their arrival, furnish a 
perpetual succession of men thankful for 
any employment they can get; but he 
frankly confessed that he was unable to 
give any statistics. An Austrian Jew, who 
gave his evidence, said that working the 
long hours just named, he could earn 30s. 
a week, but then, as the possibility of ob- 
taining this work continued for only part 
of the year, it would not secure an average 
of more than 13s. or 15s. a week all the 
year round, 

We turn from this revolting picture of 
low Jewish life as it is found when first 
imported into London, and as it sometimes 
continues, to Miss Beatrice Potter’s de- 
scription of it a few years later : — 


The Polish and Russian Jews usually bring 
with them no ready-made skiil of a marketable 
character. They are set down in an already 
overstocked and demoralized labor market; 
they are surrounded by the drunkenness, im- 
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morality, and gambling of the East End 
streets; they are in fact placed in the midst 
of the very refuse of our civilization, and yet, 
whether they become boot-makers, tailors, 
cabinetmakers, glaziers, or dealers, the Jew- 
ish inhabitants of East London rise in the 
social scale; as a mass they shift upwards, 
leaving to the new-comers from {foreign lands 
and to the small section of habitual gamblers, 
the worst paid work, the most dilapidated 
workshops, and the dirtiest lodgings. But 
this is not all. Originally engaged in the 
most unskilled branch of the lowest section of 
each trade, Jewish mechanics (whether we re- 
gard them individually or as a class) slowly 
but surely invade the higher provinces of pro- 
duction, bringing in their train a system of 
employment and a method of dealing with 
masters, men, and fellow-workers, which 
arouses the antagonism of English workmen. 
(Life and Labor, pp. 584, 585-) 
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This success of the Jews is attributed 
to two causes ; their superior intelligence, 
and the manner in which they carry on 
their business. In this latter cause we 
may find the key to much of the evil of 
the sweating system, as well as to the 
prosperity of the individuals who practise 
it. It is thus described :— 


It is by competition, and competition alone, 
that the Jew seeks success. But, in the case 
of the foreign Jews, it is a competition unre- 
stricted by the personal dignity of a definite 
standard of life, and unchecked by the social 
feelings of class loyalty and trade integrity. 
The small manufacturer injures the trade 
through which he rises to the rank of a capi- 
talist by bad and dishonest production. The 
petty dealer or small money lender, imbued 
with the economic precept of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market‘ 
suits his wares and his terms to the weakness, 
and ignorance, and the vice of his customers ; 
the mechanic, indifferent to the interests of 
the class to which he temporarily belongs, and 
intent only on becoming a small master, ac- 
knowledges no limit to the process of under- 
bidding fellow-workers, except the exhaustion 
of his own strength. In short, the foreign 
Jew totally ignores all social obligations other 
than keeping the law of the land, the main- 
tenance of his own family, and the charitable 
relief of co-religionists. (Ibid., p. 589.) 


It is unnecessary to sketch the steps in 
the ladder by which the “ greener ” rises 


into a capitalist. With an enlightened 
selfishness for his principle of action, he 
is content to bear oppression, ridicule, in- 
sult, and abuse; if he can only gain the 
barest subsistence, that satisfies him 
when he can get no more, but he is pre- 
pared to take advantage of every chance. 
He gets to knowthe firms for which his 
employer works, and the terms on which 
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he executes their work ; he takes an early 
opportunity to underbid him; he will 
starve himself to save up a little capital, 
so that he may gain by the labor of others 
as well as by his own; and as he never 
spares himself in order to make money, 
so he will not shrink from grinding to the 
uttermost those who come under his 
power. The present Bishop of Bedford 
(Sweating System, Ist Report, pp. 493- 
508) insists that the last five years have 
seen a great development of the system 
under which these men work. Up to that 
time there were middle men who under- 
stood their business, who only employed 
men competent to do the work entrusted 
to them, and paid them an adequate wage, 
and refused to allow them to be unduly 
pressed by toiling long hours. Now, he 
says, all this is reversed. The desire to 
produce cheaply on the one side, and the 
necessity for procuring work at any price 
to enable the laborers to secure an exist- 
ence on the other, has produced a consid- 
erable revolution. The estimated number 
of Jews at the East End of London is 
about sixty thousand, of whom nearly one- 
half are not English born. To apportion 
them amongst the grades rising from mis- 
erable poverty to comparative comfort, if 
not wealth, has not been attempted, so far 
as we know, by any statistician. 

There is another trade to which recent 
controversy has called a good deal of at- 
tention, about which it may be well to say 
something —we refer to the furniture 
trade, which employs more than twelve 
thousand persons in its various branches 
in the East End of London, and represents 
a population of about five times that num- 
ber. Of these more than one-half are 
returned as earning ordinary standard 
wages, or as being highly paid, whilst 
there are less than six thousand who ob- 
tain only casual work, or are numbered 
amongst that lowest class of “ ne’er-do- 
weels ” of whom we have spoken. These 
classes are thus described by Mr. Ernest 
Aves, one of the writers in Mr. Booth’s 
book : — 


During the past fifteen years or more there 
has been a rapid increase in the number of 
small makers, earning for the most part little 
themselves, and their employés somewhat 
less; and making chiefly goods of medium or 
inferior quality for large wholesale dealers. 
But in the East End there are still a few 
makers of considerable size, the produce of 
whose shops rivals that made in any other 
part of London, and who pay almost as high 
wages as any in the West End, in spite of that 
keenness of competition and the increasing 
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demand for cheap articles which make it 
harder for first-class firms to hold their own. 
But still there are representatives of this class 
in the very centre of the East End, and the 
quality of the work turned out, and the char- 
acter of the shops found there, shade down 
from this superior minority through every 
grade, until we reach the produce and the 
tenements of those pariahs of the trade who 
work with little or no capital, and who only 
have some specialized and half-taught knowl- 
edge of their craft. It is they who, if orders 
fail, are driven, from the need of money either 
to meet their own personal expenses or to pay 
the wages of the one or two men they may 
employ, and to buy material for the next 
week’s work, to go out and sell their goods 
wherever and whenever they can. (Life and 
Labor, p. 315-) 


Many of these small makers are said to 
be steady, industrious men, who mean to 
get on in the world, and who think this is 
more likely to be achieved by working on 
their own account than by continuing to 
be journeymen, and so they commence 
with a capital of £1; but there are also 
many of a different class, smart, unsteady 
men, who are unable to continue for any 
length of time in the same employ by their 
own misconduct and drunkenness, and so 
are driven to do what they can by working 
for their own hand. The description of the 
men who work at this trade as given by 
the Sweating Commission of the House 
of Lords, sets forth the worst side of the 
picture. Mr. Parnell, the secretary of the 
West End Cabinetmakers’ Association, 
says that “he has known a case in which 
work has been obtained by a large firm, 
and given out to a sub-contractor, who has 
given it out to another sub-contractor, who 
has given it out toanother man supposed to 
be his foreman, and then the foreman has 
given it out as piece-work to the work- 
men” (Sweating System, Ist Report, p. 
279), who of course got scanty wages, as 
so many profits had to be made out of the 
job. But it is obvious that the original 
employer must have paid handsomely for 
it to be possible for so many to make even 
a small profit out of the work. He com- 
plains that under this system little good 
work is done; everything is sacrificed to 
show and cheapness. He asserts that the 
great mass of small masters work very 
long hours, especially on Friday, for that 
he has gone round Bethnal Green at half 
past eleven o'clock at night, and found 
lights in every window; that boys and 
women are employed to do work which 
ought to be entrusted to men; and that the 
general condition of the men employed in 
this trade is steadily deteriorating. 
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Taking all this into account, it can be 
no matter for surprise that such state- 
ments can be truly made as those just 
quoted from the Report of the Sweating 
Commission of the House of Lords. As 
with the dock laborers, so with the cab- 
inetmakers and upholsterers, there are 
more persons engaged in the trade than 
can find profitable employment. The 
more unscrupulous do what they can to 
spoil the trade by underbidding their 
neighbors, and the more necessitous feel 
compelled to take what wages they can 
get to enable them to live. The witnesses 
before the Commission would have us be- 
lieve that the hard cases which they detail 
represent the general condition of the 
trade, whilst Mr. Booth regards them as 
constituting a not very large minority, 
comparatively speaking. No doubt there 
is a fringe, Mr. Booth would say, a rather 
broad fringe, but still only a fringe of per- 
sons in a distressed, overworked, under- 
paid condition, described by the witnesses 
before the Sweating Commission; and 
we have every confidence that Mr. Booth 
is right, for he has gone minutely into 
statistics, which have been compiled on 
authority that we can trust, whilst the wit- 
nesses for the most part speak only at 
second-hand, and the authorities on whom 
they rely often forbid them to mention 
their names, lest they should lose their 
employment; so that whilst they give 
* painful examples,” they show no sign of 
having examined the question as a whole. 
To turn to another factor in the present 
state of things at the East End of London, 
there is ground for believing 
that there are indications that the bad condi- 
tion of many London industries is connected 
with provincial competition, and that while 
the tendency of population is towards London, 
there has been a movement of trade from 
London. The competition is mainly that of 
large factories in the provinces with smail 
workshops or home industry in London, but 
it extends to that of provincial factories with 
London factories, and provincial home in- 
dustry with London home industry. It may 
be taken for granted that the general condi- 
tions of life in the provinces are more health- 
ful than at the East End of London: and 
there seems to be evidence that the factory 
system, with its better sanitary condition and 
greater regularity of earnings, is beating the 
Sweating system in those provincial towns, 
such as Leeds, where both methods of manu- 
facture exist. On the other hand, the ten- 
dency in London is distinctly against large fac- 
tories and in favor of home work and small 
workshops. (Mr. C. Booth’s evidence be- 
fore Commission on Sweating System, Ist 
Report, pp. 25, 26.) 
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In support of the assertion that trade is 
leaving London, it was stated that of the 
wages paid for making clothing for the 
army, about £24,000 is paid annually to 
factories in the provinces, and about 
£2,400 at the East End of London; the 
remainder, £60,000, is expended at the 
government factory in Pimjico. Miss 
Beatrice Potter says: ‘In the slop and 
stock trade, there is an enormous compe- 
tition in the provinces; in fact, the prov- 
inces are beating London.” Her great 
complaint is against the sanitation of the 
shops in which the people work, not 
against the wages they receive. With 
respect to this movement of trade from 
London to the provinces, she says: — 


It is obvious to add that after a short time 
the people working at a particular trade will 
follow the manufacture: and if the provinces 
are now undertaking what until lately was exe- 
cuted in London, the distress occasioned by 
the removal of the trade should be only tem- 
porary, whilst in the long run it must be a 
gain for the workers to be dispersed in less 
populous towns, and not to be collected in 
such over-peopled moral wildernesses as are 
many of the poorer portions of the Metropo- 
lis. (Commission on Sweating System, 2nd 
Report, p. 29.) 


The trade which is said to be leaving 
London to a considerable extent is mainly 
with our colonies and foreign parts. A 
large amount of ready-made clothing of all 
kinds, from coats to shoes, is sent to the 
colonies and elsewhere, and also a good 
deal of ready-made furniture. But com- 
plaints are made that the colonists espe- 
cially are adopting a strictly protective 
system, and that the high rates of duty 
which they are placing upon manufactured 
articles make it increasingly difficult to 
compete with home-made goods. Mr. 
Maple, in his evidence before the Sweat- 
ing Committee, said that his firm exported 
largely higher class goods, but not so much 
as formerly, in consequence of the heavy 
duties now imposed by the colonial tariffs. 
He also said that a large amount of manu- 
factured furniture is imported into this 
country from Austria, America, and Swe- 
den, and that he expects the competition 
with work of this kind to increase. 

The remedies proposed for the many 
ills to which attention has been called are 
various, but it cannot be said that there is 
amongst them any great scheme which 
seems feasible. It would be difficult to 
be otherwise, as many of the evils are such 
as naturally spring from moral causes, or 
grow out of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, for whom a corresponding increase 
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is not provided in the demand for the 


goods which they manufacture. It has 
also to be taken into account that the 
enormous improvements in machinery, 
and in its application to various kinds of 
manufactures, are not an unmixed good. 
For whilst on the one hand they cheapen, 
and in some instances improve the articles 
made and reduce their price, on the other 
they indefinitely increase the power of 
production, and not infrequently lower the 
character of the article made, and diminish 
the demand for human labor. Mr. Booth 
makes the most enterprising proposal for 
improving the evils which he has depicted. 
He would thus deal with the question: 
“ The state of things which I describe in 
these pages, though not so appalling as 
sensational writers would have us believe, 
is still bad enough to make us feel that | 
we ought not to tolerate it in our midst, if 
we can think of any feasible remedy.” To 
deal effectually with the whole of the class 
that depends upon casual earnings, who 
are very poor, whose ranks are in hard 
times flooded by those who have known 
better times, and whom he reckons at one 
hundred thousand, or a ninth of the popu- 
lation of which he treats, he suggests the 
following cure :— 


He would have the State nurse the helpless 
and incompetent as we in our own families 
nurse the old, the young, and the sick; and 
provide for those who are not competent to 
provide for themselves. 

Put practically, but shortly, my idea is that 
these people should be allowed to live as fam- 
ilies, in industrial groups, planted wherever 
land and buildings were cheap; being well 
housed, well fed, and well warmed; and 
taught, trained and employed from morning 
to night on work, indoors or out, for them- 
selves, or on Government account, in the 
building of their own dwellings, in the cultiva- 
tion of the land, in the making of clothes, or 
in the making of furniture. That in exchange 
for the work done the Government should sup- 
ply materials, and whatever else was needed. 
On this footing it is probable that the State 
would find the work done very dear, and by 
so much would lose. (Life and Labor, pp. 
165, 167.) 

He does not think the difficulty lies in 
the cost; for the cost of the poor people, 
of whom he is writing, to the State is 
already considerable, and they consume, 
or waste, or have expended on them more 
wealth than they create. If they were 
ruled out, we should be much better off 
than we now are; and if this class were 
under State tutelage —say at once under 
State slavery —the balance-sheet would 
be more favorable for the community. 
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date. 
every room in which work was carried on 
for profit to be registered, a stiff fee to be 
charged for registering; and he would 
have many more inspectors appointed un- 
der the Factory Acts with increased pow- 
ers. 
complete inspection, and also that pauper 
immigration should be checked by requir- 








They would consume more, but the 
amount they produced would be increased 
in greater proportion by State organiza- 


ion of their labor and their lives. 
The other proposals are less heroic. 


Miss Potter contents herself with propos- 


ng a remedy for an acknowledged evil. 


She suggests improved sanitation, which 
she would secure by fining the landlords 
whenever the houses were unhealthy, or 
more people were housed or employed in 


hem than they would properly accommo- 
Mr. Arnold White would compel 


The Bishop of Bedford urges more 


ng that all laboring people who come from 


foreign countries should be registered, and 
that none should be allowed to remain in 
England who cannot show “that they have 
means for their temporary support, or 
some hope of employment, unless there is 
some one to receive them to whom they 
have been, as it were, consigned, as in the 
case of sending emigrants to our own col- 
onies.” 
“fully indorses the recommendations that 
the provisions of the Factory and Public 


Dr. Adler, the Jewish rabbi, 


Health Acts should be strictly enforced. 


There should be compulsory registration, 
due and effectual supervision of every 
place used as a workshop, including do- 


mestic workshops. Additional inspectors 


should be appointed, the present number 
being wholly inadequate.” 
posals might ameliorate the conditions 


These pro- 


under which many workers have to per- 


form their tasks, but, with the exception 
of that of Mr. Booth, they do not attempt 


to grapple with the question as a whole; 
whilst Mr. Booth’s proposal is obviously 
impracticable; to see this we have only to 
think of what would be the reception by a 
House of Commons, that objects to flog- 
ging armed burglars for fear that they 
might feel themselves degraded, of a 
scheme that would reduce a considerable 
portion of the community to a state which 
the author of it describes as one of State 
slavery, in order that the more industrious 
and competent members of the community 
might obtain higher wages and constant 
employment. 

The question naturally arises, Are these 
people at the East End of London better 
off than they were? or worse off? Mr. 
Mayhew’s book enables us to throw a little 
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light on what their condition was in 1861, 
with which to compare what now exists. 
He was a good deal attracted by the hard- 
ships of the dock laborers, and endeavored 
to obtain all the information he could 
about them. He found the secretary of 
the London Docks very communicative, 
but not so the other officials ; consequently 
his knowledge of the numbers and condi- 
tion of the laborers is much less complete 
than Mr. Booth’s. There were casuals 
then as there are now, whom Mr. Mayhew 
thus describes : — 

This immense establishment is worked by 
from one to three thousand hands, according 
as the business is either brisk or slack. Out 
of this number there are always 400 or 500 
permanent Jaborers, receiving on an average 
16s. 6d. per week, with the exception of coop- 
ers, carpenters, smiths and other mechanics, 
who are paid the usual wages of their crafts. 
Besides these are many hundreds — from 1,000 
to 2,000— casual laborers, who are engaged 
at the rate of 2s. 6d. per day in the summer, 
and 2s. 4d. inthe winter months. Frequently, 
in case of many arrivals, extra hands are hired 
in the course of the day at the rate of 4d. per 
hour. 

He who wishes to behold one of the most 
extraordinary and least-known scenes of this 
metropolis, should wend his way to the Lon- 
don Dock gates at half past seven in the morn- 
ing. There he will see congregated within 
the principal entrance masses of men of all 
grades, looks, and kinds. Some in half-fash- 
ioned surtouts, burst at the: elbows, with the 
dirty shirts showing through. Others in 
greasy sporting jackets, with red, pimpled 
noses. Others in the rags of their half-slang 
gentility, with the velvet collars of their pale- 
tots worn through to the canvas. Some in 
rusty black, with their waistcoats fastened 
tight up to the throat. Others again with the 
knowing thieves’ curl on each side of the 
jaunty cap; whilst here and there you may 
see a big whiskered Pole, with his hands in 
the pockets of his plaited French trousers. 
Some loll outside the gates, smoking the pipe 
which is forbidden within; but these are 
mostly Irish, (London Labor and London 
Poor, vol. iii., pp. 303, 304.) 

There is nothing in this account which 
might not be found in a greater or less 
degree at the present day; but it is a 
comfort to note that the wages now paid 
are at a considerably increased rate, and 
that the condition of those employed at 
the docks is better rather than worse. 

The same writer tells us something of 
the cabinetmakers, which shows that their 
condition in 1861 was inferior to what it is 
in 1889, even under the sweating, system 
as delineated in the worst pictures before 
the Committee of the House of Lords. 
He says: — 
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The cabinetmakers, socially as well as com- 
mercially considered, consist, like all other 
operatives, of two distinct classes —that is to 
say, of society and non-society men, or, in the 
language of political economy, of those whose 
wages are regulated by custom, and those 
whose earnings are determined by competi- 
tion. The former class:numbers between 600 
or 700 of the trade, and the latter between 
4,000 and 5,000. Hence it follows, that if the 
non-society men are neither so skilful nor so 
well conducted as the others, at least they are 
quite as important a body, from the fact that 
they constitute the main portion of the trade. 
The transition from the one class to the other 
is, however, in most cases, of a most disheart- 
ening character. (Ibid., p. 221.) 


Concerning the earnings of the society 
or upper-class men he merely says that 
they are according to scale, and it is pre- 
sumed these were fairly liberal. Of the 
other class he says: “The number of 
hands belonging to the London cabinet 
trade decreased between 1831 and 1841 
thirty-three per cent. in comparison with 
the rest of the metropolitan population, 
and, notwithstanding this falling off, the 
workmen’s wages in 1831 ‘were at least 
four hundred per cent. better than they 
are at present; 20s. having been formerly 
paid for the making of articles for which 
now only $s. are given.” He then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate this at some length, 
both by setting out the price for manu- 
facturing various articles, and also by 
recounting the biographies of certain 
workers in the trade; and it is with such 
biographies that a large portion of the 
volumes is filled. 

When he describes the time which these 
men are compelled to work to earn an 
existence, he draws a hideous picture; 
certainly no account of the present sweat- 
ing system can surpass it: “ The labor of 
the men who depend on the slaughter- 
houses * for the purchase of their articles 
is usually seven days a week all the year 
through. That is, seven days —for Sun- 
day work is all but universal—each of 
thirteen hours, or ninety-one hours in all, 
while the established hours of labor in the 
honorable trade are six days in the week, 
each of ten hours, or sixty hours in all. 
In some cases I heard of fifteen hours for 
seven days, or one hundred and five hours 
in all.” And in return for these long hours 
of toil the men say that it is “just fora 
crust.” Certainly, the picture drawn by 
Mr. Booth of the same class of men (the 
cabinetmakers) is very different. Speak- 


* The name for the shops to which the garret mas- 
ters sell their goods. 
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ing of them, he tells us that there are 
nearly sixty-five thousand persons (zz., 
including their families) engaged in the 
furniture and other wood-work trades; of 
these forty thousand earn more than a 
guinea a week ; rather more than ten thou- 
sand about a guinea a week; and the re- 
mainder less; but he does not lead us to 
suppose that the men work anything like 
so many hours during the week, though 
they may do so on one or two days in each 
week. And it is comforting to know that 
amongst the ill-paid are included many 
apprentices and learners, whose work is 
obviously worth much less than that of 
skilled artisans. 

If we look beyond the particular district 
to which our attention is being especially 
directed, it would not be difficult to show 
that the condition of the laboring popula- 
tion is greatly improved; and as a good 
deal of this improvement must be expe- 
rienced by workers in the East End of 
London as much as by those who labor in 
other parts of the country, it may be well 
to call attention to some points by which 
their lot must be affected. This district 
of London is close to the docks; there 
are, therefore, found to be living in it fam- 
ilies numbering more than ten thousand 
souls, who have their principal member 
employed as a sailor. Mr. Giffen, in his 
address to the Statistical Society on the 
progress of the working classes during the 
last half century, tells us that a continuous 
official record of merchant seamen’s wages 
has been kept by the Board of Trade dur- 
ing the last thirty years. This record 
shows that during that time the wages paid 
to seamen, sailing from the port of Lon- 
don, have advanced from 4os. to 45s. per 
month to from 65s. to 77s. 6d.; z.¢., the in- 
crease has been from 25s. to 32s. 6d.; 
whilst it is certain that the food and lodg- 
ing on board ship, which form part of a 
sailor’s pay, has not deteriorated. Then, 
again, there are more than fifty thousand 
persons in families where the head is em- 
ployed in the building trades, and Mr. 
Giffen shows in the same address that the 
wages of persons so employed have in- 
creased during the last half century by not 
less than Ios.a week. The same advance 
in the amount of their income would be 
found in the case of all who have perma- 
nent regular employment, and would in- 
clude all who are employed by large man- 
ufacturers, engineers, brewers, distillers, 
etc., or who are connected with railways, 
police establishments, etc. ; and it must be 
remembered that these various classes 
constitute considerably more than one 
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half of the population of that part of Lon- 


But increased wages are not the only 
advantage which men of the present time 
possess over those who lived fifty years 
since ; the hours of labor are much shorter, 
and the purchasing power of money is 
greatly increased. Speaking roughly, the 
price of bread, sugar, and tea is upon the 
average only about half of what it was 
then; clothing also is cheaper:* “the 
only article interesting the workman much 
which is increased in price is meat, the 
increase here being considerable. The 
‘only,’ it may be supposed, covers a great 
deal. The truth is, however, that meat 
fifty years ago was not an article of the 
workman’s diet as it has since become. 
He had little more concern with its price 
than with the price of diamonds. The 
kind of meat which was mainly accessible 
to the workman fifty years ago, viz., bacon, 
has not increased sensibly in price.” 

There is, however, a point where the 
working classes at the East End of Lon- 
don are possibly not so well off now as 
they were fifty years since; that is, in the 
amount they have to pay for house-rent. 
On the whole, nodoubt, there have been 
considerable improvements in the houses 
built for them, but the large sums which 
have to be paid for rent have neutralized, 
and more than neutralized in many in- 
stances, the advantages which they might 
have otherwise gained from such improve- 
ments ; no doubt many of the old build- 
ings remain, but it must be noted that the 
evidence given before the royal commis- 
sion on the housing of the working-classes 
shows that excessive rents are not found 
in the East’End of London as they are 
in other parts of the metropolis.t It was 
stated in the evidence that rooms in the 
immediate neighborhood of the docks can 
be got for 1s. 6d. or 2s. per week, but that 
the more respectable of the poor objected 
to live there, for that like assimilates with 
like, and “wherever you find the really 
hard-working people you will find them 
congregated together, and you will find the 
idle and vicious crowded together.” {| The 
account of the East End given by Mr. 
Booth, requires this statement to be re- 
ceived with some caution. There are, no 
doubt, other reasons which influence the 
poor in their choice of the locality where 
they live, such as nearness to their work 
or their friends, or past associations, or 
mere disinclination tochange. What pro- 

* Giffen’s Progress of the Working Classes, p. 11. 


+ Report of Royal Commission, p. 17. 
t Vol. ii., p. 37. 
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portion of their income is paid for house- 
rent by workers at the East End is not 
given in any ef the books to which we 
can refer; but concerning other parts of 
London we have this statement : — 


In Clerkenwell, St. Luke’s, St. Giles’s, 
Marylebone, and other poor quarters of Lon- 
don, Mr. Marchant Williams, Inspector of 
Schools for the London School Board, finds 
that 83 per cent. of the poor population pay 
more than one-fifth of their income in rent; 
46 per cent. pay from one-fourth to one-half; 
42 per cent. pay from one-fourth to one-fifth; 
and only 12 per cent. pay less than one-fifth 
of their weekly wages in rent. 


In the East End, though there is no 
doubt much overcrowding and bad sanita- 
tion, the rents, as we have shown, are 
much more moderate, and where these 
evils exist they arise to a great extent from 
the extreme poverty or low social condi- 
tion of the people. The difference between 
two parts of the metropolis is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Valpy in his enquiry into 
the condition and occupations of the 
people in central London, comparing the 
amount charged for rent in that part of 
the metropolis with what he had found it 
to be at the East End, of which he had con- 
siderable knowledge ; he says: “ Another 
characteristic of Soho and St. James’s 
is the exorbitant rents. In east London 
6s. a week will generally provide three 
rooms and a kitchen, while in this part of 
central London that is a moderate rent for 
one room.” He also calls attention to a 
misconception with regard to the sweating 
system :— 


Although the sweating system exists both in 
East London and Central London, its condi- 
tions are not the same in the two districts. In 
East London the sweating system is so in- 
volved in the evils of overcrowding, bad sani- 
tation, and low wages, that these evils have 
by some been thought to be inherent in the 
system itself. That this is a mistake may be 
seen from the fact that in Central London, 
where the system is largely prevaient, these 
abundant evils do not generally exist. (Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, p. 17.) 


Although Mr. Booth does not theorize 
on philanthropic and moral questions, he 
gives information bearing upon them. 
Seeing the manner in which the working 
classes at the East End of London are 
housed, the uncertainties connected with 
gaining their daily bread, the hardships 
they have at times to endure, the lack of 
much that constitutes the brightness and 
happiness of life to themselves, persons of 
the more refined and cultured classes are 
apt to think that life must be one long, 
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dreary struggle to people so circum- 
stanced, They forget the differences 
created by education, by habit, by sur- 
roundings; and that it is quite possible 
for these people to find pleasure and hap- 
piness in their way of life. Mr. Booth is 
evidently impressed with this, and to 
judge from the following sentences he 
would appear to think that these East 
End people are in many ways to be en- 
vied, rather than pitied. The children of 
the artisan class and of the people in reg- 
ular work 


have, when young, less chance of surviving 
than those of the rich; but I certainly think 
their lives are happier, free from the para- 
phernalia of servants, nurses, and governesses, 
always provided they have decent parents. 
They are more likely to suffer from spoiling 
than from harshness, for they are made much 
of, being commonly the pride of their mother, 
who will sacrifice much to see them prettily 
dressed, and the delight of their father’s heart. 
This makes the home and the happiness of the 
parents; but it is not this, it is the constant 
occupation which makes the children’s lives 
so happy. I, perhaps, build too much on my 
slight experience, but I see nothing improba- 
ble in the general view that the simple natural 
lives of working-class people tend to their own 
and their children’s happiness more than the 
artificial complicated existence of the rich. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that on this 
I propose to base any argument against the 
desire of the class to better its position. 
Very far from it. Their class ambition as 
well as their efforts to raise themselves as in- 
dividuais, deserve the greatest sympathy. 
(Life and Labor, p. 160.) 


The number of clubs established for 
these East End people is great; some of 
them are political, others social, others 
philanthropic and religious, and others 
proprietary; in all they number one hun- 
dred and fifteen; and by far the larger 
portion of them are sustained by the un- 
assisted contributions of their members. 
At these clubs, beer, spirits, tobacco, and 
teetotal drinks are supplied; billiards, 
bagatelle, cards, draughts, and dominoes 
are played; there is generally a small 
library, some newspapers are taken in, and 
entertainments, lectures, and discussions 
are arranged by the committee for Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday. The enter- 
tainments, to which women are admitted, 
are sometimes dramatic, but more gener- 
ally consist of a succession of songs, 
comic and sentimental; the comic songs 
are often sung in character with change of 
dress. But amid such a population it is 
not surprising to read that “ public houses 
play a larger part in the lives of the people 
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than clubs or friendly societies, churches 
or missions, and bad it would be if their 
influence were altogether evil.” To their 
better side Mr. Booth bears testimony, 
whilst he very fully admits that there is 
another. He says: — 


Any one who frequents public houses knows 
that actual drunkenness is very much the ex- 
ception. At the worst houses in the worst 
neighborhoods, many, or perhaps most, of 
those who stand at the bars, whether men or 
women, are stainped with the effects of drink, 
and, if orderly at the moment, are perhaps 
mad or incapable under its influence; but at 
the hundreds of respectable public houses, 
scattered plentifully all through the district, 
this is not the case. It could not be. They 
live by supplying the wants of the people, and 
it is not possible that they should be worse 
than the people they serve. (Ibid., p. 113.) 


And then he says you will commonly 
find in them half-a-dozen people chatting 
together as acquaintances might do at a 
club. In his opinion the publicans are 
feeling the stress of competition. On 
every side there are signs that new efforts 
must be made to attract customers, or they 
will be driven out of the field by the cocoa- 
rooms on the one side or the clubs on the 
other. Andso placards announce “ change 
of management,” “ reduced prices,” whilst 
there is hardly a window that does not 
show the necessity felt to cater for other 
wants besides drink. Some sell tobacco, 
still more tea; dovril (a well-advertised 
novelty) is to be had everywhere. Hot 
luncheons are offered or a midday joint; 
or “sausages and mashed ” are suggested 
to the hungry passer-by; at all events, 
there will be sandwiches, biscuits, and 
bread-and-cheese. Early coffee is fre- 
quently provided, and temperance drinks, 
too, have now a recognized place. The 
public houses also connect themselves 
with benefit clubs, charitable concerts, and 
“friendly draws,” and, as Christmas ap- 
proaches, goose clubs. 


In such a situation [says Mr. Booth] it 
would be a fatal mistake to decrease the num- 
ber of the houses in the cause of temperance. 
To encourage the decent and respectable pub- 


lican by making existence difficult to the dis- 


reputable is the better policy, but let us on no 
account interfere with a natural development, 


which, if I am right, is making it every day 
more difficult to make a livelihood by the 


simple sale of drink. (Ibid., p. 115.) 


There is one striking contrast in poor 


London as depicted by Mr. Mayhew in 
1861, and by Mr. Booth in 1889. The 
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ous kinds of street exhibitors, of whom 

the number was legion in his day; the 

latter does not mention them. Not that 

performers of the kind are extinct, but 

their number is too small to make it worth 

while to mention them. The advance of 

education may be one cause of the dimin- 

ished number; but probably a stronger 

one is the increased cheapness of trav- 

elling, and the multiplication of cheap 

theatres; and those who are in search of 
amusement prefer to spend their money 
on excursions or theatres, and not upon 
the street performers who delighted their 
fathers. 

In such an enquiry one naturally asks 
what part does religion play in moulding 
the lives and characters of the people; 
and it cannot be said that the answer 
which this book returns is satisfactory. 
“ There are at least a hundred agencies of 
a more or less religious and philanthropic 
character at work in the district,” but 
their success does not appear to be great. 
A census was made by a Nonconformist 
newspaper, on October 24, 1886, of the 
persons attending the various places of 
worship, morning and evening, and the 
report was that about two hundred thou- 
sand persons, or two out of every nine of 
the population, were present during the 
day, the somewhat larger half going in the 
evening ; of these about seventy-five thou- 
sand attended churches or mission halls 
in connection with the Church, the re- 
mainder were divided in very unequal 
proportions amongst a number of Dissent- 
ing bodies, the Salvation Army, a number 
of undenominational missions and other 
agencies. The following account, no 
doubt, accurately represents the religious 
condition of many who attend other ser- 
vices than those of the Salvation Army, 
about which it was written : — 


If the student of these matters turns his 
eyes from those conducting the service to those 
for whom it is conducted, he sees for the most 
part blank indifference. Some may ‘‘ come 
to scoff and stay to pray,’’ but scoffers are in 
truth more hopeful than those — and they are 
the great bulk of every audience of which I 
have ever made one — who look in to see what 
is going on; enjoying the hymns, perhaps, but 
taking the whole service as a diversion. I 
have said that I do not think the people of 
East London irreligious in spirit, and also 
that doctrinal discussion is almost a passion 
with them; but I do not think the Salvation 
Army supplies what they want in either one 
direction or the other. The design of the 
Army to ‘‘ make all men yield, or at least 


listen,’’ will be disappointed in East London. 





former has a long chapter upon the vari- 


(Ibid., p. 126.) 
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In connection with this subject it is only 
fair to notice that in the poorer parts of 
London there is a prejudice amongst the 
majority, who never attend the services of 
religion, against the minority who do, and 
that to avoid the scoffs and jeers of their 
neighbors some are found who attend 
churches at a distance, and help to make 
up the large congregations which are 
found at St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
and elsewhere. 

We close our examination of the condi- 
tion of the people dwelling in the East 
End of London with mixed feelings. On 
the one hand we rejoice to think that, al- 
though the sensational stories of their 
wants and miseries, of the manner in 
which they are ground down by hard task- 
masters, and of the hopeless wretchedness 
of their lives, may be true in exceptional 
cases, they certainly do not represent the 
condition of the vast mass of the péople, 
and there can be no doubt that the labor- 
ers are much better off now than they 
were when Mr. Mayhew wrote, not thirty 
years since, and that there is an amount 
of interest in them, and sympathy with 
their wants and distresses, which did not 
then exist. Itis a satisfaction to know, 
that “whatever the duty of society may 
be towards the poorest and lowest class 
of men, the offer of work has been shown 


over and over again not to fuifil it; the 
work is either refused or soon dropped, 
and the men return to more congenial 


pursuits.” On the other hand, it is pain- 
ful to know, that “with regard to the 
disadvantages under which the poor Jabor, 
and the evils of poverty, there is a great 
sense of helplessness; the wage-earners 
are helpless to regulate their work and 
cannot obtain a fair equivalent for the 
labor they are willing to give; the manu- 
facturer or dealer can only work within 
the limits of competition; the rich are 
helpless to relieve want without stimulat- 
ing its sources.” Itis pleasant to know 
that there are earnest men at work, some 
moved by philanthropic motives, still more 
by religious ones, to alleviate the miseries 
and wretchedness by which they are sur- 
rounded; but it is painful to feel assured 
that such misery and wretchedness exist, 
and that all efforts seem powerless to re- 
move it, though they may lessen it. 

After the strike, of which we have just 
had experience, it may be asked, What 
effect is it likely to have upon the condi- 
tion of the East End laborer? One effect 
has been already spoken of ; to another it 
may be well to call attention. The docks 
have hitherto made a kind of half-way 
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house between honest labor and the work- 
house ; it will be strange if they do so in 
the future, at all events to the same extent 
that they have done in the past. The 
much-abused dock committees will alter 
their mode of proceeding. They may 
probably continue to employ a fixed body 
of men at fair wages, and throw the re- 
sponsibility of unloading as well as loading 
vessels on their owners. In this case,a 
regular set of men at fair wages will take 
the place of the casual dock laborers. For 
these casuals there will be less chance of 
work than ever; and it must be expected 
that the metropolis will either have to 
provide some systematic scheme of emi- 
gration at the national expense, or else to 
support a much larger number of people 
than heretofore out of the poor-rate. 

The complete separation of the resi- 
dences of different classes of the commu- 
nity has no doubt helped on the evils we 
lament, and we regret to find that, as Lon- 
don increases, this separation becomes 
more complete; as the houses of the 
wealthy are removed further and further 
from the districts inbabited by the labor- 
ing classes, those of the poor are being 
crowded more and more closely together ; 
whilst the pressure is still further height- 
ened by each room, of houses once ten- 
anted by well-to-do people, furnishing the 
home of a poor family. In the small par- 
ishes in which our ancestors delighted 
there was secured a kind of family life for 
all dwelling within their borders, so that 
the wants of the really necessitous and 
deserving were known to those able to 
relieve them; whilst, on the other hand, 
the characters of the idle and undeserving 
were likewise known. Now, parishes are 
so large, notwithstanding repeated divis- 
ions of them, that the people needing 
assistance can be only partially known to 
those who would gladly help, if they knew 
where their bounty could be wisely given ; 
consequently the modest and retiring are 
unaided, whilst the less deserving and 
beggarly not infrequently engross the alms 
of the benevolent, and multiply their own 
numbers by the facility with which they 
are seen to sponge upon the philanthropic. 
The same remark applies under altered 
conditions to the various classes of the 
employed. When employer and employed 
lived in the same neighborhood, kindly 
offices of various kinds were not infre- 
quently interchanged; and, though there 
were hard and grasping masters then as 
there are now, the evil was kept within 
more manageable limits by the opinion of 
society which could be brought to bear 
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upon them. Now all this is changed; in 
some few cases the families of the em- 
ployers look after the families of the 
employed, but this is the exception. Le- 
viathan establishments have sprung up in 
many trades, and the capitalists at the 
head of them do not know by sight or by 
name the recipients of the wages by whom 
they obtain their wealth; and in many 
trades, to save themselves trouble or re- 
sponsibility, they employ sub-contractors, 
who become sweaters, whilst with respect 
to work more directly executed by them- 
selves, it is left to foremen to take on and 
discharge the men. Now a still further 
separation between capital and labor seems 
to be taking place by the substitution of 
impersonal limited liability companies for 
personal capitalists. Taking these things 
into account, we can better understand 
the condition of the working classes at the 
East End of London. The people them- 
selves are neither much better nor much 
worse, all things considered, than the same 
classes of people elsewhere ; but there is 
this great difference between them and 
others, and this no doubt does affect the 
religious principles and moral habits of 
some. In smaller communities the sur- 


roundings of the poor are not infrequently 
elevating and kindly; it is possible for 


the educated and cultured, the philan- 
thropic and religious, to foster a tone of 
feeling and social habits, to promote do- 
mestic happiness amongst their poorer 
neighbors by providing what ministers to 
it, and to secure better attention to the 
relative duties of life and of religion. In 
the swarming population of the poorer 
parts of London, the natural tendency of 
the people is to feel isolated, and to be 
little influenced to the side of good by the 
society around them, whilst there is a 
tendency to attract them by its vices. 

We do not believe in heroic remedies 
to revolutionize the state of things which 
exists, for it is the natural growth of neg- 
lect whilst the present phase of society at 
the East End was coming into existence, 
and of social and economical causes, but 
at the same time we have a strong faith 
that no religious or philanthropic efforts 
are quite thrown away. None eradicate 
the disease, all tend to ameliorate some of 
its symptoms. Legislation can do some- 
thing by providing facilities for the better 
housing of the poor; by securing better 
sanitary conditions for their houses and 
workshops, and by insuring attention to 
the requirements of the law by a more 
efficient system of inspection of all houses 
or buildings used for manufacturing pur- 
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poses. Private benevolence can also do 
much by multiplying agencies for the reli- 
gious and moral training of the young; by 
actively sympathizing with the trials and 
distresses of the sick and afflicted, and 
furnishing such relief as can be afforded 
by sanatoriums as well as by hospitals and 
dispensaries; by promoting the domestic 
comforts of the people; by brightening 
the lives of the busy toilers by some of 
the many instrumentalities which are in 
operation in various parts of the country ; 
by encouraging thrift; and by thoroughly 
recognizing in every-day life that it is the 
privilege, not less than the duty, of those 
to whom wealth, talents, learning, influ- 
ence, have been given, to devote a portion 
of them to the benefit of those less favored 
than themselves. The universal educa- 
tion of the people is introducing a new 
factor in the life of the working classes, 
which must tend greatly to their good or 
to their evil. It will be to their evil, if it 
opens their eyes to realize more the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the wealthier parts of 
the community, and denied to them by tke 
accidents of birth and parentage, without 
at the same time implanting in their minds 
a higher sense of the responsibilities of 
life, and of the various ways in which the 
apparent inequalities of position in the 
world and of happiness may be neutral- 
ized by other advantages and blessings 
which are placed within their reach. On 
the other hand, it may greatly tend to 
their happiness and good, if it implants 
in their hearts the seeds of a religious 
life ; if it opens their minds to the pleas- 
ures to be derived from literature in any 
of its forms; if it enables them better to 
appreciate the benefits of thrift and of 
contented industry; if it leads them to 
avoid the seductive paths of vice and to 
pursue the more difficult ones of virtue. 
A good deal has been made of the de- 
crease of crime during the last few years ; 
this is by many attributed to the spread of 
education, and they are eager to claim for 
it the power of destroying the social evils 
which we lament. In this they are, to 
say the least of it, premature. Other 
causes have been and are at work, and we 
have yet to see what the ultimate result 
may be. Changes in the criminal code; 
the restraint and better education of many 
thousands of children with criminal ten- 
dencies in reformatories and industrial 
schools ; the still remaining influence of 
definite religious teaching in voluntary 
schools, with some teaching of the kind, 
though in a more indefinite manner, in 
Board schools, have all had their influ- 
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ence; a few years hence people will have 
learned more of the effect of all these in- 
strumentalities in affecting men’s lives, 
and forming their characters. We are 
old-fashioned enough to believe that in 
definite religious principle is the only real 
cure for the evils by which the East End 
of London and other places are afflicted ; 
and we cannot think that it can ever be 
regenerated by those whom Miss Beatrice 
Potter speaks of as “the well-educated 
failure, that unlucky production of the 
shallow intellectualism of our Board 
schools.” * 


* Life and Labor, p. 189. 


From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.”’ 
CHAPTER XXV. 
DARE left Slumberleigh Hall early the 


following morning, and drove up to the 
rectory on his way to Vandon. After 


being closeted with Mr, Alwynn in the 
study for a short time, they both came out 


and drove away together. Ruth, invisible 
in her own room with a headache, her only 
means of defence against Mrs, Alwynn’s 
society, heard the coming and the going, 
and was not far wrong in her surmise that 
Dare had come to beg Mr. Alwynn to ac- 
company him to Vandon, being afraid to 
face alone the mysterious enemy in- 
trenched there. 

No conversation was possible in the 
dog-cart, with the groom on the back seat 
thirsting to hear any particulars of the 
news which had spread like wildfire from 
Vandon throughout the whole village the 
previous afternoon, and which was already 
miraculously flying from house to house 
in Slumberleigh this morning, as things 
discreditable do fly among a Christian 
population, which perhaps “thinks no 
evil,” but repeats it nevertheless. 

There was not a servant in Dare’s mod- 
est establishment who was not on the 
lookout for him on his return. The gar- 
dener happened to be tying up a plant 
near the front door; the housemaids were 
watching unobserved from an upper case- 
ment; the portly form of Mrs. Smith, the 
housekeeper, was seen to glide from one 
of the unused bedroom windows; the but- 
ler must have been waiting in the hall, so 
prompt was his appearance when the dog- 
cart drew up before the door. 

Another pair of keen black eyes was 
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watching too, peering out through the 
chinks between the lowered Venetian 
blinds in the drawing-room ; was observing 
Dare intently as he got out, and then 
resting anxiously on his companion. Then 
the owner of the eyes slipped away from 
the window, and went back noiselessly to 
the fire. 

Dare ordered the dog-cart to remain at 
the door, flung down his hat on the hall 
table, and, turning to the servant who was 
busying himself in folding his coat, said 
sharply, — 

“Where is the—the person who ar- 
rived here yesterday ?” 

The man replied that “she ” was in the 
drawing-room. The drawing-room opened 
into the hall. Dare led the way, sup- 
pressed fury in his face, looking back to 
see whether Mr. Alwynn was following 
him. The two men went in together, and 
shut the door. 

The enemy was intrenched and prepared 
for action. 

Mrs. Dare, as we must perforce call her 
for lack of any other designation rather 
than for any right of hers to the title, was 
seated on a yellow brocade ottoman, drawn 
up beside a roaring fire, her two smart 
little feet resting on the edge of the low 
brass fender, and a small work-table at her 
side, on which an elaborate medley of 
silks and wools was displayed. Her atti- 
tude was that of a person at home, aggres- 
sively at home. She was in the act of 
threading a needle when Dare and Mr. 
Alwynn came in, and she put down her 
work at once, carefully replacing the 
needle in safety, as she rose to receive 
them, and held out her hand, with a man- 
ner the assurance of which, if both men 
had not been too much frightened to no- 
tice it, was a little overdone. 

Dare disregarded her gesture of wel- 
come, and she sat down again and re- 
turned to her work, with a laugh that was 
also a little overdone. 

“* What do you mean by coming here?” 
he said, his voice hoarse with a furious 
anger, which the sight of her seemed to 
have increased a hundredfold. 

“Because it is my proper place,” she 
replied, tossing her head, and drawing out 
a long thread of green silk; ‘because I 
havea right to come.” 

“ You lie!” said Dare fiercely, showing 
his teeth. 

“Lord, Alfred!’ said Mrs. Dare con- 
temptuously, “don’t make a scene before 
strangers. We’ve had our tiffs before 
now, and shall have again, I suppose. 
It’s the natur’ of married people to fall 
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out; but there’s no call to carry on before 
friends. Push up that lounge nearer the 
fire. Won't the other gentleman,” turning 
to Mr. Alwynn, “ come and warm himself ? 
I’m sure it’s cold enough.” 

Mr. Alwynn, who was a man of peace, 
devoutly wished he were at home again in 
his own study. 

“It is a cold morning,” he said; “ but 
we are not here to discuss the weather.” 

He stopped short. He had been hur- 
ried here so much against his will, and so 
entirely without an explanation, that he 
was not quite sure what he had come to 
discuss, or how he could best support his 
friend. 

“What do you want?” said Dare, in 
the same suppressed voice, without look- 
ing at her. 

* My rights,” she said incisively ; “and, 
what’s more, I mean to have ’em. I’ve 
not come over from America for nothing, 
I can tell you that; and I’ve not come on 
a visit neither. I’ve come to stay.” 

“ What are these rights you talk of?” 
asked Mr. Alwynn, signing to Dare to re- 
strain himself. 

“As his wife, sir. I am his wife as I 
can prove. I didn’t come without my 
lines to show. I didn’t come on a specu- 
lation, to see if he’d a fancy to have me 
back. No, afore I set my foot down any- 
wheres I look to see as it’s solid walking,” 

“Show your proof,” said Mr. Alwynn. 

The woman ostentatiously got out a red 
morocco letter-case, and produced a paper 
which she handed to Mr. Alwynn. 

It was an authorized copy of a marriage 
register, drawn out in the usual manner, 
between Alfred Dare, bachelor, English 
subject, and Ellen, widow of the late Jas- 
par Carroll, of Neosho City, Kansas, 
U.S.A. The marriage was dated seven 
years back. 

The names of Dare and Carroll swam 
before Mr. Alwynn’s eyes. He glanced 
at the paper, but he could not read it. 

“Is this a forgery, Dare?” he asked, 
holding it towards him. 

“No,” said Dare, without looking at it ; 
“itis right. But that is not all. Now,” 
turning to the woman, who was watching 
him triumphantly, “show the other paper 
— the divorce.” 

“*] made inquiries about that,” she re- 
plied composedly. “I wasn’t going to be 


fooled by that ere, so I made inquiries | 


from one as knows. The divorce is all 
very well in America; but it don’t count 
in England.” 

Dare’s face turned livid. Mr. Alwynn’s 
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flushed a deep red. He sat with his eyes 
on the ground, the paperin his hand trem- 
bling a little. Indignation against Dare, 
pity for him, anxiety not to judge him 
harshly, struggled for precedence in his 
kind heart, still beating tumultuously with 
the shock of Dare’s first admission. He 
felt rather than saw him take the paper 
out of his hand. 

“T shall keep this,” Dare said, putting 
it in his pocket-book ; and then, turning to 
the woman again, he said, with an oath, 
“Will you go, or will you wait till you are 
turned out?” 

“T’ll wait,” she replied undauntedly. 
“T like the place well enough.” 

She laughed and took up her work, and, 
after looking at her fora moment, he flung 
out of the room, followed by Mr. Alwynn. 

The defeat was complete ; nay, it was a 
rout. 

The dog-cart was still standing at the 
door. The butler was talking to the 
groom; the gardener was training some 
new shoots of ivy against the stone balus- 
trade. 

Dare caught up his hat and gloves, and 
ordered that his portmanteau which had 
been taken into the hall, should be put 
back into the dog-cart. As it was being 
carried down he looked at his watch. 

“TI can catch the midday express for 
London,” he said. “I can do it easily.” 

Mr. Alwynn made no reply. 

“Get in,” continued Dare feverishly; 
“ the portmanteau is in.” 

“T think I will walk home,” said Mr. 
Alwynn slowly. It gave him excruciating 
pain to say anything so severe as this; 
but he got out the words nevertheless. 

Dare looked at him in astonishment. 

“Get in,” he said again quickly. “I 
must speak to you. I will drive you home. 
I have something to say.” 

Mr. Alwynn never refused to hear what 
any one had to say. He went slowly down 
the steps, and got into the cart, looking 
straight in front of him, as his custom was 
when disturbed in mind. Dare followed. 

“ ] shall not want you, James,” he said 
to the groom, his foot on the step. 

At this moment the form of Mrs. Smith, 
the housekeeper, appeared through the 
hall door, clothed in all the awful majesty 
of an upper servant whose dignity has 
been outraged. 

“ Sir,” she said, in a clear, not to saya 
high voice, “asking your pardon, sir, but 
am I, or am I not, to take my orders 
from ; 

Goaded to frenzy, Dare poured forth a 
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volley of horrible oaths French and En- 
glish, and seizing up the reins, drove off 
at a furious rate. 

The servants remained standing about 
the steps, watching the dog-cart whirl 
rapidly away. 

“‘He’s been to church with her,” said 
the gardener at last. “I said all along 
she’d never have come, unless she had her 
lines to show. I ha’n’t cut them white 
grapes she ordered yet; but I may as well 
go and do it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Smith, “grapes or 
no grapes, I’ll never give up the keys of 
the linen cupboards to the likes of her, 
and I’m not going to have any one poking 
about among my china. I’ve not been here 
twenty years to be asked for my lists in 
that way, and the winter curtains ordered 
out unbeknownst to me;” and Mrs. Smith 
retreated to the fastnesses of the house- 
keeper’s room, whither even the auda- 
cious enemy had not yet ventured to follow 
her. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Alwynnand Dare drove 
at moderated speed along the road to Slum- 
berleigh. For some time neither spoke. 

“1 beg your pardon.” said Dare at last. 
“I lost my head. I became enraged. 
Before a clergyman and a lady, I know 
well, it is not permitted to swear.” 

“TI can overlook that,” said Mr. Al- 


wynn; “but,” turning very red again, 
“ other things I can’t.” 

Dare began to flourish his whip, and 
become excited again. 

“] will tell you all,” he said with effu- 
sion— ‘every word. You have a kind 


heart. I will confide in you.” 

“T don’t want confidences,” said Mr. 
Alwynn. “I want straightforward answers 
to a few simple questions.” 

“] will give them, these answers. I 
keep nothing back from a friend.” 

“Then, first. Did you marry that 
woman?” 

“Yes,” said Dare, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “I married her, and often after- 
wards, almost at once, I regretted it; but 
gue voulez-vous, 1 was young. I had no 
experience. I was but twenty-one.” 

Mr. Alwynn stared at him in astonish- 
ment at the ease with which the admission 
was made. 

“ How long afterwards was it that you 
were divorced from her?” 

“Two years. Two long years.” 

“* For what reason ?” 

“Temper. Ah! whatatemper. Also 
because I left her for one year. It was in 
Kansas, and in Kansas it is very easy to 
marry, and also to be divorced.” 
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“It is a disgraceful story,” said Mr. 
Alwynn, in great indignation. 

“* Disgraceful !” echoed Dare excitedly. 
“It is more than disgraceful. It is abom- 
inable. You do not know all yet. I will 
tell you. I was young; I was but a boy. 
I go to America when I am twenty-one, to 
travel, to see the world. I make acquaint- 
ances. I get into a bad set, what you call 
undesirable. 1 fall in love. I walk into 
anet. She was pretty, a pretty widow, all 
love, all soul; without friends. I protect 
her. I marryher. I havea little money. 
I have five thousand pounds. She knew 
that. She spent it. I was afool. Ina 
year it was gone.” Dare’s face had be- 
come white with rage. “And then she 
told me why she married me. I became 
enraged. ‘There was a quarrel, and | left 
her. I had no more money. She left me 
alone, and a year after we are divorced. I 
never see her or hear of her again. I 
return to Europe. I live by my voice in 
Paris. It is five years ago. I have bought 
my experience. I put it from my mind. 
And now ”—his hands trembled with an- 
ger — “now that she thinks I have money 
again, now, when in some way she hears 
how I have come to Vandon, she dares to 
come back and say she is my wife.” 

“Dare,” said Mr. Alwynn sternly, 
“what excuse have you for never men- 
tioning this before — before you became 
engaged to Ruth?” 

“ What!” burst out Dare, “tell Ruth! 
Tell her! Quelle idée. 1 would never 
speak to her of what might give her pain. 
I would keep all from her that would cause 
her one moment’s grief. Besides,” he 
added conclusively, “it is not always well 
to talk of what has gone before. It is not 
for her happiness or mine. She has been, 
one sees it well, brought up since a young 
child very strictly. About some things she 
has fixedideas. If I had told her of these 
things which are passed away and gone, 
she might not ” —and Dare looked gravely 
at Mr. Alwynn—“she might not think 
so well of me.” 

This view of the case was quite a new 
one to Mr. Alwynn. He looked back at 
Dare with hopeless perplexity in his 
pained eyes. To one who throughout life 
has regarded the supremacy of certain 
truths and principles of action as fixed 
and recognized as a matter of course by 
all the world, however imperfectly obeyed 
by individuals, the discovery comes as a 
shock, which is at the moment overwhelm- 
ing, when these same truths and princi- 
ples are seen to be entirely set aside, and 
their very existence ignored by others. 
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Where there is no common ground on 
which to meet, speech is unavailing and 
mere waste of time. It is like shouting to 
a person at a distance whom it is impossi- 
ble to approach. If he notices anything 
it will only be that, for some reasons of 
your own, you are making a disagreeable 
noise. 

As Mr. Alwynn looked back at Dare his 
anger died away within him, and a dull 
pain of deep disappointment and sense of 
sudden loneliness took its place. Dare 
and he seemed many miles apart. He felt 
that it would be of no use to say any- 
thing; and so, being a man, he held his 
peace. 

Dare continued talking volubly of how 
he would get a lawyer’s opinion at once in 
London; of his certainty that the Amer- 
ican wife had noclaim upon him; of how 
he would go over to America, if necessary, 
to establish the validity of his divorce; 
but Mr. Alwynn heard little or nothing of 
what he said. He was thinking of Ruth 
with distress and self-upbraiding. He 
had been much to blame of course. 

Dare’s mention of her name recalled his 
attention. 

“She is all goodness,” he was saying. 
“ She believes in me. She has promised 
again that she will marry me —since yes- 
terday. I trust her as myself; but it is a 
grief which as little as possible must trou- 
ble her. You will not say anything to her 
till I come back, till I return with proof 
that I am free, as I told her? You will 
say nothing?” 

Dare had pulled up at the bottom of the 
drive to the rectory. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Alwynn absently, 
getting slowly out. He seemed much 
shaken. 

“I will be back perhaps to-night, per- 
haps to-morrow morning,” called Dare 
after him. 

But Mr. Alwynn did not answer. 


Dare’s business took him a shorter time 
than he expected, and the same night 
found him hurrying back by the last train 
to Slumberleigh. It was a wild night. 
He had watched the evening close in lurid 
and stormy across the chimneyed wastes 
of the black country, until the darkness 
covered all the land, and wiped out even 
the last memory of the dead day from the 
western sky. 

Who, travelling alone at night, has not 
watched the glimmer of light through cot- 
tage windows as he hurries past; has not 
followed with keenest interest for one brief 
second the shadow of one who moves with- 
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in, and, imagination picturing a mysterious 
universal happiness gathered round those 
twinkling points of light, has not experi- 
enced a strange feeling of homelessness 
and loneliness ? 

Dare sat very still in the solitude of the 
empty railway carriage, and watched the 
little fleeting, mocking lights with a heavy 
heart. They meant Aomes, and he should 
never have a home now. Once he sawa 
door open in a squalid line of low houses, 
and the figure of a man with a child in his 
arms stand outlined in the doorway against 
the ruddy light within. Dare felt an un- 
reasoning interest in thatman. He found 
himself thinking of him as the train hur- 
ried on, wondering whether his wife was 
there waiting for him, and whether he had 
other children besides the one he was car- 
rying. And all the time, through his idle 
musings, he could hear one sentence ring- 
ing in his ears, the last that his lawyer had 
said to him after the long consultation of 
the afternoon : — 

“TIT am sorry to tell you that you are 
incontestably a married man.” 

Everything repeated it. The hoofs of 
the cab horse that took him to the station 
had hammered it out remorselessly all the 
way. The engine had caught it up, and 
repeated it with unvarying, endless itera- 
tion. The newspapers were full of it. 
When Dare turned to them in desperation 
he saw it written in large letters across the 
sham columns. There was nothing but 
that anywhere. It was the news of the 
day. Sick at heart, and giddy from want 
of food, he sat crouched up in the corner 
of his empty carriage, and vaguely wished 
the train would journey on forever and 
ever, nervously dreading the time when 
he should have to get out and collect his 
wandering faculties once more. 

The old lawyer had been very kind to 
the agitated, incoherent young man whose 
settlements he was already engaged in 
drawing up. At first, indeed, it had 
seemed that the marriage would not be 
legally binding — the marriage and divorce 
having both taken place in Kansas, where 
the marriage laws are particularly lax — 
and he seemed inclined to be hopeful ; but 
as he informed himself about the particu- 
lars of the divorce, his face became grave 
and graver. When at last Dare produced 
the copy of the marriage register, he shook 
his head. 

“¢ Alfred Dare, bachelor and English 
subject,’” he said. “That ‘ English sub- 
ject’ makes a difficulty to start with. You 
had never, I believe, any intention of ac- 
quiring what in law we call an American 
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domicil ? and, although the technicalities 
of this subject are somewhat complicated, 
I am afraid that in your case there is little, 
if any, doubt. The English courts are 
very jealous of any interference by for- 
eigners with the status of an Englishman ; 
and though a divorce legally granted by a 
competent tribunal for an adequate cause 
might —I will not say would —be held 
binding everywhere, there can be no doubt 
that where in the eyes of our law the cause 
is mot adequate, our courts would refuse 
to recognize it. Have you a copy of the 
register of divorce as well?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Tt is unfortunate ; but no doubt you 
can remember the grounds on which it 
was granted.” 

“‘Incombatibility of temper, and she 
said I had deserted her. I had left her 
the year before. We both agreed to sep- 
arate.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

‘*What’s incompatibility ?” 
“What’s a year’s absence? 
the eyes of an Englishman. 
the law of this country.” 

“ But the divorce was granted. It was 
legal. There was no question,” said Dare 
eagerly. “I was divorced in the same 
State as where I married. I had lived 
there more than a year, which was all that 
was necessary. No difficulty was made 
at the time.” 

“No. Marriage is slipped into and 
slipped out of again with gratifying facility 
in America, and Kansas is notorious for 
the laxity prevailing there as regards mar- 
riage and divorce. It will be advisable to 
take the opinion of counsel on the matter, 
but I can hold out very little hope that 
your divorce would hold good, even in 
America. You see, you are entered as a 
British subject on the marriage register, 
and I imagine these words must have been 
omitted in the divorce proceedings, or 
some difficulty would have been raised at 
the time, unless your residence in Kansas 
made it unnecessary. But, even suppos- 
ing by American law you are free, that will 
be of no avail in England, for by the law 
of England, which alone concerns you, I 
regret to be obliged to tell you that you 
are incontestably a married man.” 

And in spite of frantic reiterations, of 
wild protests on the part of Dare, as if the 
compassionate old man represented the 
English law, and could mould it at his 
pleasure, the lawyer’s last word remained 
in substance the same, though repeated 
many times. 

“Whether you are at liberty or not to 


he said. 
Nothing in 
Nothing in 
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marry again in America, I am hardly pre- 
pared to say. I will look into the subject 
and let you know; but ia England I re- 
gret to repeat that you are a married 
man.” 

Dare groaned in body and in spirit as 
the words came back to him; and his 
thoughts, shrinking from the despair and 
misery at home, wandered aimlessly away, 
anywhere, hither and thither, afraid to go 
back, afraid to face again the desolation 
that sat so grim and stern in solitary pos- 
session. 

The train arrived at Slumberleigh at 
last, and he got out and shivered as the 
driving wind swept across the platform. 
It surprised him that there was a wind, 
although at every station down the line he 
had seen people straining against it. He 
gave up his ticket mechanically, and 
walked aimlessly away into the darkness, 
turning with momentary curiosity to watch 
the train hurry on again, a pillar of fire by 
night, as it had been a pillar of smoke by 
day. 

He passed the blinking station inn, for- 
getting that he had put up his dog-cart 
there to await his return, and hardly know- 
ing what he did, took from long habit the 
turn for Vandon. 

It was a wild night. The wind was 
driving the clouds across the moon at a 
tremendous rate, and sweeping at each 
gust flights of spectre leaves from the 
swaying trees. It caught him in the open 
of the bare highroad, and would not let 
him go. It opposed him and buffeted 
him at every turn; but he held listlessly 
on his way. His feet took him, and he 
let them take him whither they would. 
They led him stumbling along the dim 
road, the dust of which was just visible 
like a grey mist before him, until he 
reached the bridge by the mill. There his 
feet stopped of their own accord, and he 
went and leaned against the low stone 
wall, looking down at the sudden glimpses 
of pale, hurried water and trembling reed. 

The moon came out full and strong in 
temporary victory, and made black shad- 
ows behind the idle mill wheel and open 
mill race, and black shadows, black as 
death, under the bridge itself. Dare 
leaned over the wall to watch the mysteri- 
ous water and shadow run beneath. As 
he looked, he saw the reflection of a man 
in the water watching him. He shook his 
fist savagely at it, and it shook its fist 
amid a wavering of broken light and 
shadow back at him. But it did not go 
away ; it remained watching him. There 
was something strange and unfamiliar 
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about the river to-night. It had a voice, 
too, which allured and repelled him—a 
voice at the sound of which the grim de- 
spair within him stirred ominously at first, 
and then began slowly to rise up gaunt 
and terrible ; began to move stealthily, but 
with ever-increasing swiftness, through the 
deserted chambers of his heart. 

No strong abiding principle was there 
to do battle with the enemy. The minor 
feelings, sensibilities, emotions, amiable 
impulses, those courtiers of our prosper- 
ous days, had all forsaken him and fled. 
Dare’s house in his hour of need was left 
unto him desolate. 

And the river spoke in a guilty whisper, 
which yet the quarrel of the wind and the 
trees could not drown, of deep places fut- 
ther down, where the people were never 
found, people who But there were 
shallows, too, he remembered, shallow 
places among the stones where the trout 
were. If anybody were drowned, Dare 
thought, gazing down at the pale, shifting 
moon in the water, he would be found 
there, perhaps, or at any rate, his hat— 
he took his hat off, and held it tightly 
clenched in both his hands — his hat would 
tell the tale. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR. 


BY AXEL MUNTHE, 


POLITICAL AGITATIONS IN CAPRI. 


Do not be alarmed, they are not likely 
to disturb the peace of Europe. 

Alas! spots are to be found upon the 
sun itself, and even “the loveliest pearl 
in Naples’ crown” is not altogether fault- 
less. 

Croaking ravens swarm around the 
ruins where thousand-year-old memories 
lie slumbering, dirty dwarf-hands fumble 
amidst the remains of fallen giants’ van- 
ished splendor, barbarians pull to pieces 
the mosaic floors on which the feet of em- 
perors trod. 

Night-capped and blue-stockinged prose 
come and wakes up the idyll which lies 
there dreaming with half-closed eyes; grin- 
ning fawns push aside the vines which 
hide from view the cool grot in which the 
legend’s nymph still bathes her graceful 
limbs. Capri lies sick, Capri is infested 
with parasites, even as the old lion. 

Among the ruins of Tiberius’s Villa you 


sit on high, gazing out over the bay. Ab- | 


sently your eye follows some white sail in 
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the distance; it is a little peaceful fish- 
ing-boat sailing quietly home. And your 
thoughts carry you far, far away from the 
present. Once upon atime the ruler of 
the world stood here in his marble-shim- 
mering palace ; he gazed out over the bay 
as you gaze now, but his eye was not care- 
less as yours, for he dreaded the avengers 
of his victims in every approaching boat. 
And when the bay was wrapped in dark- 
ness, he would wander upon its shores, and 
in the stars that stud the vault of heaven, 
trembling, seek to read his doom. No 
crime could aid him any longer to self- 
forgetfulness, no vice assuage the torture 
of his soul. Within his rock-built castle 
the sombre Titan suffered torments sur- 
passing those which he had inflicted on 
any of his victims; his heart had long 
since bled to death beneath his purple 
toga, but his soul lived on in its over- 
whelming sadness, The spot whereon 
you lie goes by the name of // Salto di 
Tiberio; it was hence he hurled his vic- 
tims to the sea, and here that during their 
struggle with the waves they were crushed 
to death by the oars of those who rowed 
in boats beneath. Bend over the preci- 
pice and see the surge; old fishermen 
have told me that when the moon disap- 
pears beneath the clouds and all is dark, 


the waves that break upon those very 
rocks seem tinged with blood. 

But the sun streams his forgiveness 
over the crumbling witnesses of so much 
sin, and ere long the vision of the gloomy 


emperor fades from the thought. Now 
the Villa di Tiberio is so silent and peace- 
ful. You lie there on your back with the 
bay at your feet, as though no world ex- 
isted beyond the lovely shores below. The 
tumult of the day is powerless to reach 
you here —all dissonance has ceased ; 
your thoughts fly aimless round, play for 
a while among the waves that bathe Sor- 
rento’s rocks, send their open-armed greet- 
ing to Ischia’s groves, and pluck a fragrant 
rose or two upon the green shores of 
Posilipo. So doth perception gradually 
decrease ; no longer do you hear the noisy 
wheel’s gyration within the factory of 
thought — to-day is a day of rest, and 
your soul may dream itself away in peace. 
What dream you? You knownot! Where 
are you? You know not! You float 
above the wide, the endless ocean, on the 
wings of the sea-gull; you sail in space 
with the brilliant clouds from out the 
reach of thought itself. 

But you are only a prisoner after all — 
a prisoner who, dreaming of liberty, wakes 
in the midst of his dream to the rattle of 
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the jailer’s keys. The discordant sound 
of human voices strikes your ear, and like 
a wing-shot bird you fall to earth. Be- 
side you stands a lanky individual expa- 
tiating to his companions on the incredi- 
ble prosiness of any one capable of falling 
asleep ona spot so wunderbar. Ah! you 
are asleep, are you? 

The spell is broken, the harmony de- 
stroyed, and pulling yourself together, you 
prepare to go. He then assaults you with 
a remark on the blueness of the bay, and 
you haven't left ten yards of the footpath 
behind you before he attacks you treach- 
erously from behind with the assurance 
that the sky is also blue. You hope to 
shake him off by staring him savagely in 
the face — it does not impress him in the 
least; you pretend to be hard of hearing 
— he takes your silence as a compliment, 
for he prefers to have the conversation to 
himself. 

The sun stands high in the heavens, it 
is so warm a summer’s day — come, let us 
go and bathe in the cool waters of the 
Blue Grotto! No, my friend; anywhere 
but there. Like sharks they swim after 
us even thither, to ask if we are aware 
that the Blue Grotto of Capri is virtually 
German —that it was discovered in 1826 
by ein Deutscher? We had better make 
for the Bagui di Tiberio, the ruins of the 
emperor’s bath. We throw off our clothes 
inside one of the cool rooms, which, sur- 
rounded by huge blocks of stone, still stand 
close to the water’s edge, and plunge with- 
out further ado into the sapphire waters, at 
the bottom of which the massive pillars 
are still to be seen. But do you see those 
footprints in the fine sand? Are there 
elephants in the island? Alas, my poor 
friend! don’t say anything, but let us be 
off. I know the trace. We return along 
the beach to the Marina, wending our way 
between the vines on either side the old 
road leading to the village. Unfortunately 
the broad new carriage-road will soon be 
ready, but we prefer the old one, by far 
the more picturesque of the two. You 
propose putting up at the Albergo Pa- 
gano: yes, there you are right; it certainly 
is the best hotel in the place. Old Pa- 
gano, a capital fellow, died many years 
ago, and none but old Capriots are able 
to remember him. Manfredo, who now 
manages the hotel, is my very good friend: 
and it isn’t his fault that his hotel is now 
as German as though it lay in the heart of 
das grosse Vaterland. A good fifty of 
them are gathered round the table in the 
big dining-room. Upon the wall, and dec- 


orated with fresh laurel, hangs a plaster ! 
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medalion of der Kaiser ; and should they 
pay you the compliment of mistaking you 
for a Frenchman, it is just possible they 
may drink a bumper to the memory of 
1870 — an experience I once went through 
myself. Instead of the peace and quiet- 
ness after which you have so longed, you 
are subjected during the whole of dinner- 
time to a deafening uproar worthy of a 
Bremen Xuneife. In despair you fling 
open the door, and rush into the garden. 
You are in Italy, afterall ; the moonbeams 
play between the vines overhead, the air 
is soft and caressing, and the summer 
evening recites to you its lovely sonnet as 
a compensation for the prose within. You 


wander there alone, but scarcely have you 
time to realize that you are happy, before 


Heil dir im Sieger Kranz! 


rings like a war-cry through the quiet 
night, answered from the street by some 
little Capriot ragamuffins with a horrible 
chorus of 


Ach! du lieber Augustin ! 
Augustin, Augustin! 

Of course I have noticed the supercili- 
ous way in which more than one reader of © 
“Letters from a Mourning City ”* has 
turned up his nose at my cercle intime out 
here—a pack of lazzaroni, half-starved 
monks, etc. The hour is at hand for in- 
troducing you to acquaintances of some- 
what higher rank, and I will now tell you 
a story which took place in the upper 
regions of society. The whole affair oc- 
cured at Capri some years ago, and the 
adramatis persone consisted of my friend 
D . myself, and the crown-princess of 
Germany. 

D—— and I happened just then to be 
the only heretics in the hotel. The Ger- 
man element was in full possession of the 
large dining-room table, while we two sat 
by ourselves ata solitary little side-table. 
It was there that we had set up a little 
observatory of our own, like Professor 
Palmieri on Mount Vesuvius. The in- 
struments of our keen and sensitive per- 
ception had warned us during the last few 
days that something unusual was going on 
at the big table. The roaring of an even- 
ing was louder than ever, the smoke rose 
in thicker clouds, and the beer ran in 
streams amidst a general flushing of faces. 
Everything announced an eruption of pa- 
triotism. One evening there arrived a 
telegram which, amidst a perfect babel of 


* Letters from a Mourning City. By Axel Munthe. 


John Murray: London, 1887. 
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voices, was read aloud by one of the com- 
pany — a commercial traveller from Pots- 
dam, whom I personally hated because he 
snored at nights. His room was next to 
mine, and the walls of the hotel are thin. 
The telegram announced that the crown- 
princess of Germany (who had been spend- 
ing the last few days in Naples) had signi- 
fied her intention of visiting Capri the 
following day, but the strictest incognito 
was to be observed. None of the com- 
pany appeared to understand that the word 
incognito implies a wish to be left in 
peace. During the whole of the remainder 
of dinner did these faithful patriots discuss 
the best way of spoiling the unfortunate 
princess’s little visit to the island. A com- 
plete programme was drawn up there and 
then ; a triumphal arch was to be erected, 
a select deputation was to swoop down 
upon her the moment she set foot on land, 
and the rest of the company was to block 
her way up to the Piazza. Patriotic songs 
were to be sung in chorus, a speech read, 
whilst the commercial traveller announced 
his intention of expressing in a congratu- 
latory poem what his own face expressed 
quite eloquently enough —that he could 
not write poetry. Every garden in Capri 
was at once despoiled of its roses, whole 
bushes and trees uprooted wherewith to 
deck the triumphal arch, and all night long 
did they weave garlands and manufacture 
flags. 

I went up to my room, threw myself on 
the sofa, and lit a cigarette. And as I lay 
there meditating, feelings of the deepest 
compassion towards the crown-princess of 
Germany began to overwhelm me. I had 
just read in the newspapers how, during 
her short stay in Naples, she had sought 
by every manner and means to elude all 
official supervision, and to avoid every 
sort of demonstration in her honor during 
her excursions round the bay. Poor prin- 
cess! She had flattered herself upon 
having left all weary court etiquette be- 
hind in foggy Berlin, and yet she was not 
to be allowed the full enjoyment of one 
single summer’s day upon the bay! To 
be rich enough to buy the whole of Capri, 
and yet unable to live the lovely island’s 
peaceful idyll for one short hour! To be 
destined to wear one of the proudest 
crowns of the world, and yet unable to pre- 
vent a commercial traveller from writing 
poetry! My compassionate reflections 
were here disturbed by the noise of heavy 
footsteps in the adjoining room. It 
sounded like the beat of horse’s hoofs, — 
it was the commercial traveller who 
mounted his Pegasus. 





There I lay the | 
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whole night through, reflecting on the van- 
ity of earthly power, and all night long 
did the poet-laureate wander up and down 
his room. He halted once, and there was 
a silence. There was a panting from 
within, and a husky voice was heard to 
murmur, — 

Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand ! * 

Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand! 


A moment afterwards he threw up the 
window and put out his head in order to 
allow the night air to cool his overheated 
brains. Our windows opened on to the 
same balcony, and looking out, I saw the 
moonlight fall full upon him as he stood 
leaning against the window. His hair stood 
on end, and an inarticulate mumble fell 
from his lips. He gazed desperately up 
to heaven, where the stars were winking 
knowingly at one another. He glanced 
out over the garden, where the night-wind 
flew tittering among the leaves. But he 
never saw the joke until a matutinal young 
cock, crowing straight into his face, con- 
temptuously reminded him that the night 
was past, and the first verse still in em- 
bryo. Then he murmured once more a 
plaintive 
Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand! 


and closed his window. All the assembled 
cocks of Pagano cried, Bravo/ bravo! 


But Pheebus, Phoebus Apollo, the god of 
the sun and of the poets, entered the room 
at that moment, and he reddened with 
anger at the sight of that.commercial trav- 
eller tampering with his lyre. 

Upon the appearance of the chamber- 
maid next morning, I heard him order 


coffee and cognac. Having spent the 
whole night on his Felsenstrand, it was 
no wonder he required something to pick 
him up. He was late forlunch. I glanced 
at the poet. An interesting pallor lent a 
look of distinction to the commercial trav- 
eller’s round face, and his great goggle 
eyes lay like burnt suns beneath his heavy 
lids. I heard him confide to his neighbor 
at table that he always succeeded best 
with improvisations, and that he did not 
intend to let the reins of his inspiration 
loose until the last moment. They drank 
his health, congratulating him upon his 
charming talent — whereupon he modestly 
smiled. He ate nothing, but drank con- 
siderably, regained his color by the time 
fruit was put upon the table, harangued 
every one most excitedly, and drank toasts 
right and left. But he gave one the im- 
pression of not daring to be left alone with 


* Here I stand on a rocky shore! 
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his own thoughts. The moment the talk 
around him ceased he sank into profound 
meditation, and an attentive observer 
might have suspected beneath the roses 
on his cheeks the cruel thorns which 
pierced his inmost soul. For it was al- 
ready one o’clock, the princess was ex- 
pected to arrive at four, and he still stood 
there, like Napoleon on St. Helena, alone 
and abandoned upon his Felsenstrand, 
vainly gazing out over poetry’s unfathom- 
able ocean, in search of one single little 
friendly rhyme to row him over to the next 
verse. 

The hotel had become unbearable down- 
stairs ; rehearsals of patriotic,songs were 
going on in the sa/on, whilst in the hall 
went on a busy manufacture of garlands, 
to which the victim’s name, and long, flut- 
tering ribbons were being attached. The 
piazza was one mass of flag-staffs and 
garlands, with the triumphal arch quite 
ready, a black cardboard eagle perched at 
the top, a white placard in his beak, upon 
which stood out in huge red letters the 
word Willkommen. Even Nicolino - bar- 
ber and bleeder —had plunged headlong 
into the imperial alliance, and a colossal 
flag waved in front of his Salone. 

I really did not know what to do or 
where to go, and finally wandered up to 
the Villa di Tiberio—there was some 


chance of a little peace up there, at all 


events. I had scarcely had time to settle 
down in my favorite place —at the edge of 
the cliff, with the bay of Salerno and the 
gulf of Naples on one side, and the open 
sea on the other — before a long shadow 
fell across me. I looked up. There stood 
a patriot staring fixedly through a tele- 
scope out to Naples. Asa matter of fact, 
something was to be seen in the bay, but 
it wasn’t easy to say what it was on ac- 
count of the haze. All of a sudden he 
gave a sort of war-whoop. Whereupon the 
other spies, who must have been sitting at 
the top of the old watch-tower, came burst- 
ing on the scene. I knew very well what 
it was that had appeared in sight — it was 
the big Scoppa-boat* on his way home 
from Naples. Of course I said nothing, 
devoutly hoping that they might mistake 
it for the long-expected steamer and take 
themselves off. But they also guessed 
rightly, sat down on the grass, and began 
munching sandwiches and abusing Tibe- 
rius; they had been up there ever since 
cock-crow, and had had no breakfast. Of 
course I left the place and wandered back 

* The old means of communication between Capri 


and Naples, unfortunately replaced by an ugly little 
Steamer, 
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to Capri. I came across D—— on the 
piazza; he was not in a particularly good 
temper either, and being on his way to the 
Marina, I accompanied him thither. The 
Marina was quiet enough, for the time 
being at all events. Old men sat there in 
the open boat-houses mending their nets; 
and small boys, who, in spite of the prin- 
cess’s expected visit, had not seen fit to 
don more clothes than usual, played about 
in the water and rolled their little bronze 
bodies in the sand. The landing-stage 
was crowded, as is always the case at that 
time of day when the Naples steamer is 
expected. Girls stood there laden with 
corals, flowers, and fruit, and in the rear, 
patient little donkeys, all ready saddled 
for the purpose of carrying the expected 
visitors round the island. We were about 
to blot the whole of Germany from our 
minds, when all of a sudden my friend 
Alessio, shading his eyes with his hands, 
observed that the steamer which had just 
come in sight was not the usual packet 
from Naples, but a larger, more rapid 
boat. I looked at my watch; it was barely 
three o’clock—I had hoped for at least 
another hour’s respite. Alessio was per- 
fectly right —it was not the usual boat. 
And now the Marina began to wake up, 
and people came pouring in on all sides. 
We saw the deputation rush down the hill 
at a fas de charge, the chorus at its heels, 
and last of all the court poet. The steamer 
was certainly going at a greater pace than 
the usual one, and, drawing more water, 
was obliged to lie at a longer distance than 
usual from the harbor. The decisive mo- 
ment was at hand; the deputation stood 
on the landing-place in battle array, headed 
by the commercial traveller. We saw 
severai people descend the ladder and step 
into a little boat, which made straight for 
the shore. 

“Heil dir im Sieger Kranz!” was 
now performed, and hardly had they got 
through the first verse when the boat 
pulled up alongside the little quay, and 
two ladies and a gentleman in uniform 
prepared to land. If they thought this 
would prove so easy a matter, they were 
laboring under a delusion, They were 
suddenly stopped short by the commercial 
traveller from Potsdam, who solemnly and 
warningly stretched forth his right hand, 
while with his left he drew a paper out of 
his trouser-pocket. My old compassion 
for the crown-princess rose anew, but what 
could I do for her? All hope of escape 
was at an end. 

“Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand” — 
but here there was a sudden silence; one 
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of the ladies laughingly bent forward to 
say a few words to the gentleman in 
uniform, who very quietly informed the 
deputation that these two ladies of the 
princess’s suite were anxious to make a 
little excursion up to the village, while the 
princess herself —who had remained on 
board — would sail round the island. At 
that very moment we saw the steamer veer 
round and make for the western side of 
the island. 

Utterly dumfounded, the deputation held 
a council of war as to the best course to 
be pursued. It was pretty evident that 
the steamer had gone ¢/ giro (z.e., the usual 
round) of the island, to return finally to the 
Grande Marina, the only real landing-stage 
that Capri is possessed of. True that a 
sort of harbor exists on the south side, at 
the Piccola Marina, but it has fallen into 
disuse, and the road thence into the village 
is very rough. They therefore decided to 
await the boat’s return, That it should 
be gone for more than an hour was, to 
say the least, improbable. The deputation 
sank dejectedly on to some upturned boats, 
but the poet would not sit down for fear 
of creasing his frock-coat (fancy wearing a 
frock-coat and top-hatin Capri!). And he 
ran no chance of freezing, 1 can tell you, 
as he stood there in his sun-bath. 

The time dragged wearily along, but 
still no sign of the steamer. They had 
waited for fully two hours, when a fisher- 
man phlegmatically observed, that as far 
as he was able to make out, the steamer 
had gone to the Piccola Marina, for he 
had rowed past just as the little boat had 
set out from the big steamer, and some 
one on the captain’s bridge had asked 
how many feet of water they might count 
upon at the Piccola Marina. Up flew the 
deputation as though stung by an asp, and 
immediately disappeared in a cloud of 
dust on to the Capri road. 

We dawdled about the Marina for an 
hour or so, but finally wandered up to 
Capri ourselves, not however taking the 
broad highway, but climbing up the old 
path which joins the Ana-Capri road at 
some distance from Capri proper, by that 
means avoiding the piazza altogether. It 
was as warm as any day in August, and 
after reaching the Ana-Capri road we lay 
down to rest in the grass. Our conversa- 
tion, by way of exception, turned on pol- 
itics. D is an Alsatian, he had been 
through the Franco-German war, and he 
was anything but tender in his thoughts 
towards the Germans; and neither was I, 
for reasons of my own. But we were 
generous enemies, and I agreed with him 
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that their crown-princess was much to be 
pitied. D—— declared he was a south 
German — they are a long way better than 
the Prussians, said he. I had some diffi- 
culty in believing him, but it was much 
too warm a day to clear out this knotty 
point. You know I had been vegetating 
in Capri for more than a year, and the 
standard of popular education is so very 
low in this part of the world. 

And thus we got on to the subject of my 
nocturnal adventure with the commercial 
traveller, and no one being within earshot, 
it is just possible that we may have cracked 
a joke or two at the poet’s expense. We 
tried to steer him through his poem, 
I remember, and lay there roaring with 
laughter, composing extra verses to his 
unfinished inspiration. My old dog lay 
beside me on the grass; he did his best 
to follow our poetical flights, but the heat 
had somewhat incapacitated him for lit- 
erary enjoyment, and he never succeeded 
in keeping more than one eye open at a 
time. From out the ivy covering the old 
stone wall behind us, a little quick-tailed 
lizard peeped every now and then to warm 
itself in the sun. Whenever you catch 
sight of one of these little lizards you 
should whistle softly. The graceful little 
animal will then stand still, gazing won- 
deringly around with her bright eyes to 
see from whence the sound proceeds; 
she is so frightened that you can see her 
heart beating beneath her brilliant green 
breast, but she isso curious and so fond 
of music —and there is so little music to 
be heard inside her old stone wall! And 
you have only to keep quite quiet to see 
her emerge from her hiding-place and 
settle down to listen attentively. Some- 
thing rather melancholy is what pleases 
her best. I generally start with Verdi 
when I perform to the lizards. It is per- 
haps because I am so fond of music my- 
self that I try to keep on good terms with 
these small music-lovers. That any one 
can make up his mind to take the pretty, 
graceful little lizards captive, is more than 
1 have ever been able to understand ; they 
are part and parcel of an old Italian wall 
as much as the ivy and the sunshine. But 
there is a German at the Albergo Pagano 
who makes it his business to go out lizard- 
hunting. He shuts them up in a cigar- 
box, which he opens every now and then 
to gaze like another Gulliver upon his 
liliputian captives. We are at daggers- 
drawn, he and I; for once I opened his 
cigar-box and set all his lizards free. 

All of a sudden Puck gavea growl. We 
looked up, and to our astonishment saw 
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two ladies standing opposite to us in the 
middle of the road. Behind them stood a 
gentleman in black, staring fixedly into 
space. We had not heard them come up, 
so that they must have been standing 
there while D and I were finishing 
the commercial traveller’s poem for him. 
We looked at each other in amazement, 
but had evidently nothing to fear, It 
wasn’t difficult to see that they were En- 
glish, and not likely to have understood 
what we were talking about. One of the 
ladies was middle-aged, rather stout, and 
wore a grey travelling-dress, while the 
other was a very elegantly dressed young 
lady, whom we thought very good-looking 
indeed. They stood gazing out over the 
Marina, and upon looking in the same 
direction we saw that the princess’s 
steamer had returned from its tour round 
the island, and had anchored beside the 
Naples boat. Our discomfiture was com- 
piete upon the younger of the ladies turn- 
ing round to ask us in perfect French how 
long it would take them to get to the vil- 
lage. D , who was lying nearest them, 
answered that it would take them about 
ten minutes. 

“Is it necessary to go there in order 
to reach the beach?” said she, pointing 
towards the Marina. 

“ Yes,” answered D——; “ you cannot 
get there otherwise.” 

Here Puck stretched himself and stared 
at them with a yawn. 

“What a beautiful dog!” said the 
elder lady to her companion in English. 

I at once discovered her to be a very 
distinguished lady indeed, of exceptional 
taste, and immediately felt a desire to 
show her a little attention. Unable to hit 
upon anything else, I told her she could 
not have chosen a worse moment for see- 
ing Capri, the island having fallen a prey 
to the Germans for the whole day. [ told 
her that the crown-princess of Germany 
was actually on the island, and that, pur- 
sued by a commercial traveller, she had a 
moment ago been caught on the Piccola 
Marina, and carried off to the piazza. I 
added that all our sympathies followed the 
princess. I noticed a rather peculiar ex- 
pression on the younger lady’s face as I 
delivered myself of these remarks, but the 
elder listened to all I said with a scarcely 
perceptible smile over her eyes. 

“We are anxious to reach the bay as 
soon as possible,” said she; “we have 
been absent longer than we intended.” 

“There is a short cut down to the Ma- 
rina,” answered I politely; “ we have just 
come up that way ourselves. But I am 
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afraid it is rather too rough a road for you, 
madam.” 

“ Will it lead us straight down there?” 
said she, pointing to the harbor, where 
both steamers lay at anchor. 

“ Oh dear, yes.” 

* And without obliging us to cross the 
village ?” 

“ Without obliging you to cross the vil- 
lage,” answered I, 

She exchanged a few words with the 
younger lady, and then said in a decided, 
abrupt sort of way, “ Be kind enough to 
show us the way.” 

Yes, that was easy enough, and I ac- 
companied them down tothe beach. The 
conversation certainly languished on the 
way. I had come across two singularly 
reticent women, and had it not been for 
my repeated efforts, it would have died 
altogether. Every now and again the 
younger lady smiled to herself, whereupon 
I inwardly decided that I had said some- 
thing stupid. I have never been much of 
a society man, and it is no easy matter to 
entertain two entirely strange ladies. 

From time to time [ turned round to see 
how our stiff-backed companion behind 
was getting on. He certainly made no 
effort to keep the conversation alive — 
sapristi / how little he had to say for him- 
self! But we had not been gone five min- 
utes before he began waving his hands in 
the most extraordinary way, and — at least 
so it seemed to me— winking spasmod- 
ically at me every time the others did not 
happen to be looking in the same direc- 
tion. Poor fellow! perhaps he was dumb 
— somewhat peculiar, at any rate. And 
his poor wife — no; after all, I had begun 
to change my mind, —and it was quite 
impossible to think they were related to 
each other. She looked far too indepen- 
dent. Perhaps he was the younger lady’s 
father, though I must say I had some dif- 
ficulty in believing that either. However, 
I suppose he was connected with them in 
some sort of way, for most certainly it 
would not have been difficult to have 
chosen a pleasanter companion. I began 
to suspect that they had invited him for 
the sole purpose of getting out of carrying 
their own wraps; they had just handed 
him their parasols in the coolest way pos- 
sible, though, as far as that goes, he ap- 
peared quite accustomed to the profession 
— he looked for all the world as though 
he had swallowed a hat-stand. 

Upon reaching the wider part of the 
road, I pointed towards the Marina, which 
lay at our feet, and told them they could 
not possibly go wrong now. We sawone 
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or two officers walking up and down the 
landing - stage — whereupon I told the 
ladies that were they desirous of seeing 
the crown-princess, they had only to wait 
there a moment or two; she was bound to 
arrive within a short time, with her tor- 
mentors at her heels. But this they didn’t 
seem tocareabout. And then they kindly 
wished me good-bye. 

Hardly had I begun to retrace my steps 
when two lackeys in the royal livery of the 
house of Savoy came running down the 
road. I had barely time to move to one 
side before they were yards beyond me. 
They were immediately followed by a long, 
gaunt individual with very thin legs and 
very big moustaches— ma foi/ if not a 
German officer, remarkably like one at all 
events. He in his turn was succeeded by 
a small, fat, extremely fussy little person, 
who literally threw himself into my arms ; 
he held his gold-laced hat in one hand, 
while with the other he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow; he stammered an apol- 
ogy, and then rolled off again, like a ball, 
down the hill. Most extraordinary, thought 
I to myself, the number of people on this 
footpath to-day, considering that as a rule 
one never meets a single soul! 

D still lay upon the Ana-Capri road 
waiting for me. Neither of us were in the 
humor for returning to Capri, and we 
finally made up our minds to walk over 
to Ana-Capri, pay “la bella Marguerita ” a 
visit, and wait there until the island should 
be restored to calm. We sat for a while 
under the Pergola, and drank a glass of 
vino bianco, after which we sauntered back 
to Capri along the beautiful road which 
runs the length of Monte Solaro, the whole 
of the green-colored slope at our feet. 
Upon reaching that part of the road which 
lies beneath the ruined castle of Bar- 
barossa, we glanced towards the Marina 
and saw to our relief that both steamers 
had taken their departure. Genuine Ca- 
priots always witness the departure of the 
steamer with a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion; they like to keep their beloved Capri 
to themselves, and a crowd of noisy stran- 
gers disturbs the harmony of the dreamy 
little island. 

It was very nearly dark by the time we 
reached the village. The piazza was quite 
deserted. From the shop window of Ni- 
colino, barber and bleeder, hung the tri- 
colorel flag, waving sadly in the wind; 
while, perched upon the triumphal arch, 
the cardboard eagle sat aloft gnawing 
gloomily at his Wzllkommen. 

Upon reaching the hotel, we found that 
every one was seated at table; but an un- 
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usual silence prevailed. We withdrew to 
our little table, and tried to look as inno- 
cent as possible. We were in excellent 
spirits, and D made tremendous fun 
of me during the whole dinner on account 
of my reverence for that lord, and his 
ideas being always most original, he even 
tried to make me believe that my lord was 
nothing more nor less than a flunkey !— 
but that is more than I can bring myself 
to believe. 

At dessert there arose a frightful dis- 
pute at the big table as to whose was the 
fault of a certain misfortune which appar- 
ently had happened to them during the 
day; and I thought I heard a murmur 
going round about some idiot who had 
been seen accompanying two ladies down 
a short cut to the Marina. But I never 
got to know who he was. Ah, well! 
neither D nor I care to enter into fur- 
ther particulars. Were we to blame, I for 
my part have certainly been sufficiently 
punished. Here I sit far from my beloved 
island, whilst the commercial traveller, for 
aught I know, may still be enjoying him- 
self at Capri, and still entertaining the 
cocks of Pagano with 

Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand! 


PARIS TOYS. 

In Paris the new year is awakened by 
the laughter of children — the dawn of its 
first day glows in roseate joy on small 
round cheeks, and by the light of spark- 
ling eyes the curtain rises upon the fairy 
world of toys. 

This world of toys is a true miniature 
symbol of. our own; the same perpetual 
development, the same struggle for exist- 
ence goes on there as here. Types ap- 
pear and disappear as they do with us, the 
strongest and best endowed individuals 
survive, defying time, whilst the weaker 
and less gifted are supplanted and die out. 
To the first class, for instance, belongs 
the doll, whose type the centuries have 
modified, but whose idea is eternal, whose 
soul lives on with the imperishable youth 
of the gods. The doll is thousands of 
years old; it has been found inside the 
graves of little Roman children, and will 
be found again by the archzologists of a 
future date amongst the remains of our 
own culture. The children of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum trundled hoops just as 
you and I did; and who knows whether 
| the rocking-horse on which we rode in our 
| young days is not a lineal descendant of 

that proud charger into whose wooden 
flanks the children of Francis the First’s 
| time dug their spurs. The drum is also 
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indestructible, and, setting time at nought, 
across the centuries it beats the Christ- 
mas-tide and New-Year summons that bids 
the tin soldier prepare himself for war, 
and shall continue to beat as long as there 
exist boy-arms to wield the drumsticks, 
and grown-up people’s ears to be deafened 
by the sound thereof. The tin soldier 
views the future with calm; he will not 
lay down his arms until the day of general 
disarmament, and there is, as yet, no pros- 
pect of a universal peace. The toy-sword 
also stands its ground; it is the nursery 
symbol of the ineradicable vice of our race 
—the lust for battle. Harlequins, fool’s- 
cap-crowned and bell-ringing, are also 
likely to endure ; they are sure to be found 
amongst the members of the toy-world as 
long as there are fools to be found amongst 
the inhabitants of our own. Gold-laced 
knights, their swords at their sides, curly- 
locked and satin-shod princesses, stalwart 
musketeers, mustachioed and top-booted, 
are all types which still hold their own. 
The Chinese doll is young as yet, but she 
has a brilliant future before her. 

Amongst the members of the toy-world 
threatened with extinction may be reck- 
oned monks, hobgoblins, and kings ~— an 
evil omen for the matter of that. I donot 


wish to sadden any one; but that the de- 
mand for kings has considerably decreased 
of late is a fact which a careful study of 
toy anthropology compels me to assert as 


indisputable. It is not for me to attempt 
the explanation of this serious phenome- 
non; I am well aware that the subject is 
a painful one, and am quite willing to let 
it drop. 

Hobgoblins are ill at ease in our world 
ever since railway engines began to puff 
through the forests, and have sought and 
found a refuge in the toy-world, in picture- 
bocks and fairy-tales — they are becoming 
scarcer every day. Jacks-in-the-box no 
longer leap from their hiding-places with 
the same savage energy, and are far from 
inspiring the same terrified respect as be- 
fore. A few generations and nurses will 
be studying physics, and then there will 
be an end to hobgoblins and Jacks-in-the- 
box — for my part I shall regret them. 

Our social life expresses itself even in 
playthings, and the rising generation has 
written the history of its civilization in 
children’s books. Our age is the age of 
scientific inquiry, and dreams find no place 
In our sons’ lives; the new generation 
moves in a thought-world differing totally 
irom ours. Nowadays Tom Thumb is 
lett to find his own way out of the track- 
less forest, and poor Robinson Crusoe, to 
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| whom we were so faithful, begins to feel 
more and more lonely in his desert island, 
with no one to bear him company but our 
mutual friend Friday and the patient goat, 
whose neck we so often patted in our 
dreams. Nowadays boy-thought starts 
with Phileas Fogg for a trip “ Round the 
World in Eighty Days,” or —their knap- 
sacks stuffed with physics — fearlessly 
undertake a “ Journey to the Moon,” at a 
carefully calculated pace of I do not know 
how many miles a second. Nowadays a 
little Edison sits in his nursery laboratory 
with thoughtful brow, endeavoring to stun 
flies beneath the retort of an air-pump, 
when he is not communicating with his 
brothers and sisters by means of a dimin- 
utive telephone. Were we contented 
ourselves when besieging wooden for- 
tresses with pea-shooters, and setting our 
tin soldiers at war with each other, limit- 
ing our scientific inquiries to the bloodless 
vivisection which consisted in ripping up 
our dolls to find out what was inside ? 

They were almost unknown some ten 
years ago, these scientific toys — these 
so-called scientific playthings which now 
rank so high in the toy-shops, offering 
perhaps the greatest attraction to the chil- 
dren of the present day. Zhe tranquillity 
of fathers and the education of children is 
the device of these toys — yes, instruction 
has been thought of without doubt; but 
the imagiration, what is to become of 
that, when even Christmas presents give 
lessons in chemistry and physics? And 
all this feverish artificial thirst for knowl- 
edge, does it not freeze the germ of fan- 
tasy which has been implanted in the 
child’s mind? does it not quench that 
tender poetry of dreamland which is as 
the morning-glow to the sunrise of awak- 
ening thought? PerhapsI am wrong, but 
it sometimes seems to me there is less 
laughter in the nurseries than before — 
that children’s faces are growing more 
earnest. And if I am to be quite frank, I 
must confess that I fight rather shy of 
these modern toys, and have never bought 
any of them for my little friends. 

The same demand for realities which 
has produced these scientific toys is also 
expressed in the multitude of political 
characters that are now to be recognized 
amongst the population of the toy-world. 
“Bismarck,” with his bloodshot eyes and 
three tufts of hair, the “Zulu,” the 
“ Kroumir,” etc, etc. The celebrated 
Tonkin treasures have not as yet beheld 
the light of day ; but we have already been 
introduced to the ‘“ Tonkinese,” with his 





long nose like Monsieur Ferry’s ; and the 
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recent trouble in Bulgaria resulted in last 
year’s novelty, /e cri du Bulgare* Do 
not, however, imagine that the ré/e which 
politics plays in the toy-world is limited 
to this; no, itis a far more extensive, far 
more important one. I mean to dwell 
upon this question for a moment or two, 
and shall now say a few words concerning 
the political agitations of the toy-world. 

The political agitations of the toy-world 
—a weighty and hitherto neglected topic 
— may be looked upon as the swell by 
which the political storms of our own 
world are succeeded. The horizon which 
at this juncture spreads itself before the 
spectator’s eye is too wide to come within 
the compass of a short article such as _the 
present one. 1 therefore propose to limit 
my remarks to the French toy-politic, dat- 
ing from the terrible year of 1870. 

The Franco-German war is over, but 
the toy-world still echoes with the clash of 
arms. Fighting still continues with un- 
abated ardor in the liliputian world, where 
the Bismarcks and Moltkes of the toy 
manufactories wage fresh war upon the 
Article de Paris. Victorious by virtue of 


their cheapness, the Germans advance. 
Millions of wooden oxen, sheep, horses, 
dogs, and cats descend in annual hordes 
from the Black Forest to measure them- 
selves against the wares produced by the 


wood-carving artists of the Vosges manu- 
factories (St. Claude, etc.). Every Christ- 
mas the Paris toy-shops are called upon to 
witness the arrival of thousands of Nu- 
remberg and Hamburg dolls, who travel 
hither for the sole purpose of ingratiating 
themselves into the favor of the buyer at 
the expense of their French sisters; and 
every Christmas thick squadrons of spike- 
helmeted Prussian tin soldiers cross the 
Rhine to storm the toy-shops and nurseries 
of France. The struggle is too unequal 
— the competition too great. The Tyrol 
furnishes at will a complete drug-store, a 
plentifully supplied confectioner’s shop, or 
a well-stocked farm, with all the necessary 
crops and implements —to say nothing of 
green trees beneath which graze cows, 
sheep, and goats — for the sum of three 
francs fifty centimes. Hamburg at the 
same moderate price offers to non-con- 
noisseurs an irreproachable doll with 


* An uncanny little invention, which, manipulated 
by hundreds of street boys, ran all along the boulevard 
during the whole of New Year’s week. It is about the 
size of a thimble, and costs four sous. As the Eastern 
question is one which still commands the attention of 
Europe, we shali probably be favored with it again this 
winter. 





To be exact, I must here state that this attrace | 
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glass eyes, curly hair, and one change of 
clothes — whilst the little Parisian lady 
has already spent double that sum on her 
toilet alone, and cannot possibly consent 
to become yours for less than half a louis- 
d’or. 

Nuremberg mobilizes a whole regiment 
of soldiers, baggage and artillery (Krupp 
model) included, at the same price for 
which a battalion of Chasseurs d’ Afrique 
is set on foot by the toy-arsenal of Marais. 
The situation is gloomy; the French toy 
retires from every position. But France 
will never be annihilated. And if the 
depths of a French tin soldier’s soul were 
to be sounded, there would be found below 
the control which discipline exacts, the 
same glorious dreams of revenge which 
animated the volunteers raised by Gam- 
betta from the earth. The French tin 
soldier looks to the east; he knows that 
he is powerless to stop the invasion of the 
German toy-hordes — he is bound by Arti- 
cle 1V. in the Frankfort treaty of peace 
—and he bides his time. But vengeance 
is at hand, and this time also the first 
signal for rising has been given at Belle- 
ville by a Gambetta of the toy-world. 
Some years ago an idea suggested itself to 
an obscure workman of Belleville, an idea 
that since then has engendered an army, 
amply qualified, were it a question of 
number alone, to realize the dream of 
eternal peace, by keeping in check the 
assembled armies of Europe. He sets on 
foot five million soldiers a year. These 
soldiers are of humble origin, but so was 
Napoleon. They spring from old sardine- 
boxes. Relegated to the dust-hole, the 
sardine-box is preserved from destruction 
by the dustman, who sells it to a rag-mer- 
chant in Belleville or in Buttes Chaumont, 
who in his turn disposes of it to a special- 
ist, by whom it is then prepared for the 
manufactories. The warriors are made 
from the bottom of the box, the lid and 
sides are used for guns, railway carriages, 
bicycles, etc., etc. All this may seem un- 
important at first sight, but the utilization 
of these old sardine-boxes has resulted 
in the foundation of an enormous manu- 
factory, at which no less than two hundred 
workmen are employed. I went there the 
other day, and, no one suspecting me of 
being a political correspondent, I was ad- 
mitted without difficulty to a view of the 
great arsenal and its five million warriors. 

The poor workman, out of whose head 
the armed tin soldier sprung — v@ the 
sardine-box —is now a rich man, and 


tive toy also goes by the name of de dernier sougir | What is more, an eager and keen-sighted 


de la belle-mére. 


patriot, who in his sphere deserves the 
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gratitude of his country. After retreating 
for years, the French tin soldier takes the 
offensive again; every year the German 
spiked helmets retire from positions con- 
quered in French nurseries, and the time 
is not far distant when the tricolor shall 
wave over the Berlin toy-shops —a slight 
revenge ex attendant the great. 

Eighteen years have elapsed since the 
enemy placed his heel upon the neck of 
fallen France; but the Paris of to-day is 
now, as it was then, the metropolis of hu- 
man culture. Competition has led the 
Article de Paris to a sort of commercial 
Sedan, and the Parisian toy has ceased to 
belong to the great powers of the toy- 
world. Butthe Paris doll refuses to admit 
the superiority of her German rival; she 
bears the stamp of nobility on her brow, 
and is destined to rule the doll-world as 
before by right of her undisputed rank 
and artistic refinement. It surely requires 
no special knowledge to distinguish at 
once the graceful Parisienne, with her 
sweet smile and bright eyes, from one of 
the dull beauties of Nuremberg or Ham- 
burg, with her stereotyped grin on her 
carmine lips and the staring, expression- 
less eyes which immediately reveal her 
Teutonic origin. Should any hesitation 


be felt, a glance at her feet will suffice. 


The Parisienne’s foot is small and dainty, 
and she is always shod with a certain 
amount of coquetry, whilst the daughter 
of Germany is characteristically negligent 
of her chaussure —as with us, for the 
matter of that. As for the rest of her 
wardrobe — to leave the purely anthropo- 
logical side of the question — Germany, 
in spite of her five miliiards, is incapable 
of producing a tasteful doll-toilet; the 
delicate fingers of a Paris grisetfe are re- 
quired for this. Besides which, it is con- 
sidered the proper thing amongst Prussian 
dolls of fashion to import their dresses 
from some doll-Worth in Paris ; andI can 
tell you,‘in parenthesis, that really distin- 
guished German dolls not only send to 
Paris for their dresses, but for their heads 
into the bargain. The German doll man- 
ufacturers, incapable of producing pretty 
and expressive doll physiognomies them- 
selves, make a point of buying their doll’s 
heads from the porcelain manufactories of 
Montreux and St. Maurice, where they 
are modelled by artists such as Carrier- 
Belleuse, etc. 

Up to now I have confined myself to a 
description of the upper classes of doll 
society; but even amongst well-to-do mid- 
dle-class dolls of twenty or thirty francs 
apiece, the difference between the German 
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and French is palpable at first sight. The 
lower the circle to which one descends, 
the less characteristic does the national 
type become. I undertake, however, to 
recognize my French friend even amongst 
the five-francs dolls. To determine the 
nationality of a one-franc doll, it is neces- 
sary to possess a considerable groundwork 
of knowledge and much natural aptitude. 
For the benefit of future explorers in these 
still obscure regions of anthropology, let 
me here specify an important item in the 
necessary physical examination — the doll 
must be shaken. Ifa rattle be heard from 
within, she is probably French, for the 
Paris grisette who makes these dolls 
usually inserts a few pebbles, which tend 
—so I am told — to develop the taste for 
vivisection amongst the rising generation. 

Lower in the scale, where the Darwin 
transition type begins, there where the 
doll possesses neither arms nor legs, 
where every trace of soul has faded from 
her impassive wooden face, stamped with 
the same passionless calm that charac- 
terizes the marble people of antiquity, or 
where an unconscious smile alone glides 
over the rudimentary features into which 
the pulp has hardened, where the nose is 
nought but a prophetic outline, and where 
the black eyeballs are still shaded by the 
chaotic darkness out of which the first 
doll rose, — there all national distinctions 
cease, there the embryo doll lives her life 
of Arcadian simplicity in the land which 
gave her birth; the doll 2 13 sous does 
not emigrate, perhaps from patriotic mo- 
tives, perhaps from lack of initiative.* 
Her ré6/e in life is humble; she belongs to 
the despised. Her place in the large toy- 
shops is in a dark corner behind the other 
dolls, who stretch forth their dimpled 
arms towards wealthy purchasers, and 
who, with gleaming glass eyes and laugh- 
ing lips, appropriate the admiring glances 
of the customers, 

But far away in the deserted streets of 
the suburbs, where the whole toy-shop 
consists of a portable table and the public 
of a crowd of starving urchins, — there 
the 13-sous doll ranks highest; by the 
flickering light of the lantern illuminating 
th¢ modest fairy world which Christmas 
eve and New Year’s day reveal to the chil- 
dren of the poor, there the much-despised 
doll assumes the beauty of a queen, and is 


* The doll & 13 sous is a characteristic Parisian 
type; she belongs to the family of pousards, and is 
usually made of papier-maché or wood. After the 
creation of the head, the imagination of the artist comes 
to a sudden standstill; the rest of the body is only a 
sketch, and loses itseif in an obiong chaos. 
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in her turn surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
miring subjects. 

And I am one of her admirers myself. 
Not one of the fashionable beauties of the 
Magasin du Louvre has ever made my 
heart beat one whit the faster; not one of 
the charming coquettes of the Bon Marché 
has succeeded in catching me in the net 
of her fair hair; but I admit the tender 
sympathy with which my eyes rest upon 
the humble features of the doll 2 13 sous. 
Every one to his taste — I cannot help it, 
but I think she is handsome. And we 
have often met each other; chance has 
frequently led me across her path. But 
what if it were not chance? What if, 
instead of chance, it were my undeclared 
sympathy, which so often guides my foot- 
steps to those places where I know I may 
safely rely on meeting my lady-love? At 
all events, I have never told my love, and 
she has never said a word to me, neither 
encouraging nor disapproving; but, as I 
said before, we often meet at the houses 
of mutual friends, and sometimes, espe- 
cially on Christmas day and New Year’s 
eve, have sallied forth together. 

My visit is not much appreciated, but 
how much joy the doll brings with her! 
Realizing my subordinate ré/e, I willingly 
bow before the superior social talents of 
my companion, and, silent in a corner, I 
enjoy her success. I do not know how 
she manages it, but she has no sooner 
crossed the threshold than it seems to 
grow brighter inside the dark hovel where 
live the children of destitution. The light 
emanates from the sparkling eyes of the 
little ones, glimmers in a faint smile on 
the sick brother’s pallid cheek, and falls 
like a halo round the doll’s bald head. 
The little fellow, crawling on the floor over 
there, dries his tears, forgets that he is 
hungry, forgets that he is cold, and with 
delight stretches out his arms to welcome 
the unexpected guest. And then at night, 
when it is time for me to go away, when 
the children of the rich have danced them- 
selves tired round the Christmas-tree on 
the first floor, when the tin soldier’s tattoo 
has sounded in the boys’ room, and when 
the little girls’ smart dolls have been laid 
in their dainty beds, then does the little 
garret child wrap mother’s ragged shawl 
round her beloved doll, for the night is 
cold and the doll has nothing on. And 
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side by side they fall asleep together, 
the pauper doll and her grateful little 
admirer. 

Despised and ridiculed by us grown- 
up people, whose eyes have been blinded 
by the modern demand for realism, it is 
nevertheless a fact that the 13-sous doll 
approaches the ideal more closely than 
do the costly beauties of the Magasins 
du Louvre and Bon Marché, who have 
reached the highest summit of refinement. 
We have lost the power of realizing this 
from the moment we lost our simplicity of 
childhood; but our teacher in this, as in 
many other things, is the little one who 
still crawls on the floor. Place a modern 
doll of fashion beside the simple pauper 
doll, whose shape as yet is barely human, 
and you will see that the child usually 
stretches out his arms to the latter. It 
sounds like a paradox, but it is a fact 
which you can easily verify for yourself; 
these cheap toys are preferred even by 
the children of the rich —that is to say, 
as long as they are children, and uncon- 
scious of the significance of money. Later 
on, when they have learned its value, they 
are driven out from the Eden of childhood, 
and then their eyes are opened to the 
nakedness of the pauper doll, and what I 
have just said ceases to be true. 

But the “ political agitations,” what has 
become of them? Far away my thoughts 
have wandered from the burning questions 
of politics to the garret idyl of the pauper 
doll. I have tried to draw her as she has 
so often revealed herself to me. I have 
lifted a corner of the veil with which un- 
merited neglect has concealed her humble 
existence, there where she lives to bring 
joy to those whom the world rears to sor- 
row. I have done it as a tribute of grati- 
tude for the pure joy which she has so 
often given me also, although I am too old 
to play with dolls myself. But, thank God, 
I am not too old to look on. 

The doll is not old, and old age will 
never touch her—she will never grow 
old; she dies young, even as the hero 
beloved of the gods. She dies young ; and 
the first few weeks of the new year have 
hardly passed away when she wends her 
way to the strange Elysian Fields, where 
all that survives of broken playthings 
sleeps on beneath the shadow of withered 
Christmas-trees, 
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FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY!!! 
BRUTUS, Lion From NUBIA. 
Tigers, Bears, Wolves. 

POLAR BEAR. 

Monkeys, Hyznas, and other Remarkable 
Animals. 


The Lion TAMER, called ‘*THE LION 
KING,’’ will enter the Lion’s Cage 
at 6 o’clock. 


FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY!!! 





The street boys hold out a while longer, 
cold though the evening be, for the lion 
king himself, his breast sparkling with 
decorations, has made his appearance 
several times on the platform, and besides 
that, the howling of the animals within 
the tent is distinctly audible from outside. 

Yes, it would be a pity te miss such a 
sight as this. Come, let us go in. 

It is the lion king’s wife herself who 
sits there selling tickets, and we gaze at 
her with the deference due to her exalted 
rank. She wears thick gold bracelets 
upon her coarse wrists, and a big gold 
chain glitters from beneath her fur cape. 
But the monkeys who sit on each side of 
her, chained to perches, with leather straps 
girt tightly round their stomachs — they 
wear no fur cape. Their faces are blue 
with cold; and every time they jump up 
and down to try to keep themselves warm, 
the street boys laugh, and the passers-by 
stop to have a look at them — poor, un- 
conscious clowns of the menagerie, put 
there for the purpose of luring in specta- 
tors to witness the tortures of their other 
companions in distress. 

The place is closely packed, and the 
many gaslights inflame the infected air, 
The show has already begun, and followed 
by the crowd, a negro walks from cage to 
cage, and pointing his stick at the pris- 
oner behind the bars, informs you of his 
age, his country, and his crime of having 
led the life which nature taught him. I 
have often been here, and know this de- 
scription by heart. I will show you the 
animals. 

Here in this cage, moping on his perch, 
his head concealed beneath his ragged 
feather-cloak, you see the proudest repre- 
sentative of the bird-world—the royal 
eagle, three years old, taken young. You 
have often heard of him—the strong- 
winged bird, who in solemn majesty cir- 
cles above the desolate mountain-tops. | 
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Alone he lives amongst the clouds — 
alone like the human soul. Upon an in- 
accessible rock he plants his nest, and the 
precipice shields it from rapacious hands. 
Taken young / that means that the nest 
was plundered, the mother shot as she 
flew shrieking to protect her child, and 
the half-grown eagie himself, as he strug- 
gles for his liberty, had his wing-bone 
broken by the butt-end of the gun. He has 
sat here ever since; he sleeps during the 
day, but wakes the livelong night; and 
when all is silent in the tent, a strange 
uncanny moan may be heard from his 
cage. TZhree years old/ He is not the 
most to be pitied here, for he is not likely 
to last long. The royal eagle dies when 
caged. 

Here you see a dear. His cage is so 
sma!l that he is unable to walk up and 
down; he sits there almost upright, rock- 
ing his meek and heavy head from side to 
side. Give him a piece of bread, and, flat- 
tening his nose against the bars, he will 
gently and carefully take it out of your 
hand. His nose is torn by the iron ring 
he once was made to wear, and his eyes 
are bloodshot and streaming from the 
effect of the strong gaslight; but the ex- 
pression in his face is not bad —it is kind 
and intelligent, like that of an old dog. 
From time to time he grips the bars with 
his mighty paws, helplessly shaking the 
cage until the guinea pigs who live below 
rush up and down in abject terror. Ay! 
shake your cage, old Bruin! The bars 
are iron, stronger than your paws; you 
will never come out thence — you are 
doomed to die in your prison. You are a 
dangerous wild beast — you live upon bil- 
berries and fruit, and now and then you 
help yourself to a sheep or a cow to keep 
yourself alive. God Almighty taught you 
thus, but no doubt it was very ill-judged 
of him, and you are very much to blame; 
man alone is allowed to eat his fill. 

Here you see a hyena. The negro 
wakes him with a cut of his whip, and the 
timorous animal crouches in the farther- 
most corner of the cage, whilst the show- 
man informs the public that the hyzna is 
the most cowardly animalon record. The 
hyzna dare not risk an open fight, but 
treacherously attacks the defenceless 
prisoner whom the savages have left 
bound hand and foot to his fate in the 
wilderness, or to the exhausted beast of 
burden whom the caravan abandons in the 
desert, after having hoisted on to another 
the load which he is no longer able to 
bear. The negro pokes his pointed stick 
into the corner where the craven animal 
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crouches, and the spectators are all agreed 
that the hyzna, with its sloping back and 
restless eyes, conveys a faithful portrait 
of treachery and cowardice. None of the 
spectators have had to do with a hyzna, 
and very few of them have ever seen one 
before ; it must then be another animal 
which has taught them to identify sloping 
backs and restless eyes with treachery 
and cowardice. Not even the dead does 
the hyzna leave in peace, proceeds the 
negro; and with disgust humanity turns 
away from the guilty animal. 

Here you see a polar bear. His name 
is advertised in huge letters upon the 
placard outside; and he deserves the 
distinction well indeed, for his sufferings 
perhaps surpass those of all the other 
animals. The polar bear is another dan- 
gerous wild beast; he does a little fishing 
for himself up in the north where men 
are busy exterminating the whales. The 
horrible tortures to which the poor animal 
is subjected need no comment. Let us 

o on. 

A little South African monkey and a 
rabbit hve next to the cage inhabited by 
the panting polar bear.* The little mon- 


key is sick of clambering up and down the 
cage, and the swing which dangles over 
her head affords her no longer the slight- 


est amusement. Sadly she sits upon her 
straw-covered prison floor, holding in one 
hand a half-withered carrot, which she 
turns over once again to see if it looks 
quite as unappetizing on every side, while 
with the other she sorrowfully scratches 
the rabbit’s back. Now and then she gets 
excited, drops the carrot, and attentively 
with both hands explores some suspicious- 
looking spot on her companion’s mangy 
back, and pulls out a few hairs, which she 
carefully examines, But at last she wea- 
ries of the rabbit also, and does not know 
in the least what to do with herself. She 
looks round in the straw, but there is 
nothing whatever to be found except the 
carrot. Her eyes wander over the bare 
slippery walls of her cage; but neither 
there is anything of the slightest interest 
to be discovered. And at last she has no 
other alternative but, for the hundredth 
time that hour, to jump into the swing, 
only to leap on to the floor the next mo- 
ment and seat herself again beside the 
rabbit. The public thinks that she is 
jumping thus for mere pleasure; but the 
poor little monkey, she knows how jolly it 
is. The rabbit is resigned. The captivity 

* Perhaps vou are not aware of the common practice 


in menageries of keeping a rabbit in the monkey’s cage 
for the sake of warmth. . 
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of generations has stupefied him; the 
longing for liberty died ages ago from 
out his degenerate hare-brain. He hopes 
for nothing, but he desires nothing. He 
possesses no social talent, and he is in 
no way qualified to entertain his restless 
friend; besides, he fails to grasp the sit- 
uation. But he rewards the monkey, to 
the best of his abilities, for the little offices 
of friendship which she performs for him ; 
and when the gas has been turned out 
and the cold night air begins to blow into 
the tent, then the Northerner lends his fur 
coat to the trembling little Southerner, and 
nestling close to one another, they await 
the day. 

The inhabitant of the cage in yonder 
corner has not been advertised at all upon 
the placard outside. He is not visible 
just now — perhaps he is sleeping a few 
moments away in his dark little bedroom ; 
but every one on catching sight of that 
wire wheel knows that it is a squirrel who 
lives here. What he has to do in the 
menagerie is more than I can say, for on 
that point the zoological education of the 
public ought surely to be accomplished. 
We all know what a squirrel looks like. 
Superstitious people of my country say 
that if a squirrel crosses their path, it is 
an evil omen. I don’t know where they 
got hold of that idea, but perhaps they 
have taken it from the squirrel; for the 
squirrel believes exactly the same thing 
if a human being crosses Ais path — 
and, alas! he has more than sufficient 
grounds for his superstition. I, on the 
contrary, have always thought it a piece 
of good luck whenever I have happened 
to come across a little squirrel. Often 
enough while roaming through the woods, 
halting with grateful joy at every other 
step before some new wonder in the fairy- 
land of nature — often enough did I catch 
a glimpse of the graceful, nimble little 
fellow swinging himself high overhead on 
some green branch, or with his bright eyes 
carefully peeping out from his little twig- 
cottage to see whether any schoolboys 
were lurking beneath his tree. ‘Come 
along, little man!” 1 then would say in 
the squirrel language. ‘Though, alas! I 
did not turn out the man I hoped to be 
when at school, I have at least, thank 
God, arrived so far in my humanitarianism 
that I have learned to feel tenderly for 
you and yours!” We were not taught 
this at school in my time; we exchanged 
bird’s eggs for old stamps, we shot small 
birds with guns as big as ourselves — and 
now let him who can, deny the doctrine of 
original sin! We were cruel to animais, 
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like allsavages. To the best of my ability | 
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to die behind those bars, even as the pris- 


do I now endeavor to atone for the wrongs | oners in his own country die in their 


I was then guilty of; but an evil action 
never dies, and I know blood-stains on a 
boy’s fingers which have rusted to shame 
in the childhood recollections of the man. 
To my sorrow I have shot many a littie 
bird ; many another did I keep in prison ; 
and regretfully do I also own to having 
killed a squirrel, treacherously did I plun- 
der his home, and his little one did I im- 
prison in just such another cage as the 
one we now stand in front of. See! there 
the squirrel comes out from his little bed- 
room and begins to run round and round 
in his wire wheel. He has made this same 
attempt thousands and thousands of times, 
and yet he makes it once again. Yes, it 
looks very nice! When I used to watch 
my squirrel running round and round in 
his wire wheel in precisely the same way, 
and at last the wheel was turning so rap- 
idly that I could not distinguish the bars, 
I thought it capital fun, and I was per- 
suaded that the squirrel was running so 
fast because he also thought it was capital 
fun. I know now why he runs; he runs 
in anxious longing to be free — he runs as 
long as he has : strength to run, for neither 
is Ae able to distinguish any more the bars 
of the gyrating wheel. He may run a 
mile, and still he is hedged in by the same 
The simple fnvention is al- 


prison-bars. 
most diabolical in its ingenuity; it is the 
Ixion-wheel of the grievous Tartarus to 
which mankind has banished animals. 
Here you see a wolf, from Siberia. 
The wolf is, as is well known, a dangerous 


wild beast. When the snow lies very deep 
and the cold is extreme, the wolves ap- 
proach the habitations of man, and in 
starving crowds they follow every sledge 
they meet; they have even been known to 
attack the horses. We have all heard that 
terrible story of the Russian peasant who, 
on his way home across the deserted 
snow-fields, heard the panting of the 
wolves behind his sledge; how he saw 
their glittering eyes through the darkness 
of the night; and how, to save his own 
life, he was obliged to cast one of his 
children to the wolves. The negro in- 
forms you that the wild beast in this cage 
was Caught young; as usual, the she- wolf 
was killed while attempting to save her 
little one. The bottom of the cage shines 
like a parquet floor from the continual 
tramping up and down of the prisoner 
within—for he knows no rest. Night 
and day he paces to and fro, his head bent 
low as though in search of some outlet to 
escape ; he will never find it ; he is doomed 





irons. It is a pity the Russian govern- 
ment publishes no statistics concerning 
the victims who perish under the claws of 
Siberia’s wild beast; one might, if they 
did so, be able to judge of the number 
chargeable to the wolf. The Indian gov- 
ernment issues, as is well known, an an- 
nual report concerning the number of 
those who are torn to pieces by the wild 
beasts of India. One notices a remark- 
able decrease in these numbers since they 
have begun to hunt the royal tiger with 
explosive (dynamite) balls. I do not ap- 
prove of this method, but I can understand 
it; itis revolting and cruel from a human- 
itarian point of view, but there is a limit 
beyond which the claims of humanitarian- 
ism are no longer admissible. The vic- 
tim’s thirst for blood is roused in the 
hopeless death-struggle of self-defence, 
and despair howls like a wild beast. To 
return to the wolves, I can recommend, 
for the benefit of those who take a special 
interest in the wild-beast fauna of Siberia, 
the works of the conscientious Dostoiew- 
sky.* He is an authority, and his books 
are written with human blood. 

The big Parrot sitting on that perch 
over there sheds the one ray of light on 
this dark picture. There is no need for 
me to enter into the description of a par- 
rot. Surely you know the subject well. 
This particular one hails, so we are told, 
from the New World; but one comes 
across a good many parrots in the Old 
World also. The parrot is a universal 
favorite, and is to be found in nearly every 
house. The parrot is not unhappy; she 
is unconscious of the chain round her leg ; 
she does not know that she was born with 
wings ; she is undisturbed by any unneces- 
sary brain activity; she eats, she sleeps, 
and she trims her gorgeous feather-cloak, 
and chatters ceaselessly from morning till 
night. Left to herself she is silent, for 
she is only able to repeat what others have 
said before ; and this she has brought to 
such perfection, that often on hearing 
some one chatter, I have asked myself 
whether it be a human being or a parrot. 

The ragged, attenuated animal standing 
over there, and gazing at us with her soft, 
sad eyes, isa chamois, Jrom Switzerland. 
The chamois is a rarity in a menagerie, 
for it is well known that she usually frets 
to death during the first year of her captiv- 
ity. I look at “the poor animal with a feel- 


* The great Russian author who spent as a political 
prisoner many years of his life in Siberia. 
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ing of oppression at the heart, which you 
can hardly realize. I have breathed the 
keen, pure mountain-air myself, and I 
know why the chamois dies in prison. 
Those were other times, poor, captive 
chamois, when you were roving on the 
Alpine meadows midst rhododendron and 
myrtillus, when on high over the preci- 
pices I saw your beautiful silhouette 
against the clear, bright sky! No need 
had you of an alpenstock to reach those 
heights. Light as the winged bird, you 
played the aerial game of your graceful 
limbs amongst therocks. Up tothe realm 
of ice you led the way; high on the slopes 
of Monte Rosa has my clumsy human foot 
trod in the track of your small mountain- 
shoes. Ay, those were other times, poor 
prisoner! —those were other times both 
for you and for me, and best it were to say 
no more about them! 

Yonder stalwart, muscular ape is a 
baboon: “ aged Abyssinian male” stands 
written over his cage. He sits there 
wrapped in thought, fingering a straw. 
Now and then he casts a rapid glance 
around him, and he is not by any means 
so absent as his appearance would lead 
you to suppose. His expression is intel- 


ligent, but malevolent ; its owner is a can- 
didate for humanity. 
When the negro approaches his cage, he 


shows him a row of teeth not so very dis- 
similar to his own—the family likeness 
between them is, for the matter of that, 
unmistakable. The negro cautions the 
public against accepting the wrinkled hand 
which the old baboon extends between 
the bars. I always treat him to an extra 
bit of sugar ever since the negro told me 
that he had one day bitten off the thumb 
of an old woman who poked her umbrella 
athim. Besides, I look at him with a cer- 
tain amount of veneration, for he comes 
from an illustrious family. Who knows 
whether he is notan ill-starred descendant 
of that heroic old baboon whom Brehm 
met in Abyssinia? The negro is pretty 
sure to know nothing of that story, so I 
may as well give it you. One day, while 
travelling in Abyssinia, the great German 
naturalist fell in with a company of ba- 
boons, who, bound for a vast pile of rocks, 
were marching along a narrow defile. The 
rear had not yet reached the rocks when 
the huntsmen’s dogs rushing forward 
barred their passage. Seeing the danger, 
the rest of the party, who had already 
reached the rocks, then descended in a 
body to the rescue of the attacked, and 
they screamed so desperately that the 
dogs actually fell back. The whole troop 
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was now filing off in perfect order when 
the dogs were again set on. All the apes, 
however, reached the rocks in safety with 
the exception of one six-months’ old ba- 
boon who happened to have lagged behind. 
Surrounded on all sides by the open- 
mouthed dogs, he jumped with loud cries 
of distress on to-.a neighboring boulder. 
At this juncture a huge baboon stepped 
down from his vantage-ground for the 
second time, advanced alone towards the 
stone on which the little one was crouch- 
img, patted him on the back, lifted him 
gently down, and carried him off trium- 
phantly before the very mouths of the 
dogs, who were so surprised that they 
never even attempted to attack him. 

It is not necessary to have read Darwin 
to pronounce that baboon a hero. 

I have observed that even the good- 
hearted public does not seem to feel much 
commiseration for the captive monkeys. 
The ape is playing in the menagerie the 
same ré/e as Don Quixote in literature. 
The superficial observer conceives them 
both as exclusively comical, and he has 
nothing but a laugh for them. But the 
attentive looker-on realizes that the mon- 
key’s solitary life behind the bars is 
nothing but a tragedy, as well as Cer- 
vantes’s immortal work is nothing but a 
mournful epic. And with tender emotion 
he feels an increasing sympathy mingling 
in his pitiful smile the more he gets to 
know of these two superannuated types: 
Don Quixote, the simple-minded would-be 
hero, still lagging on the scene long after 
chivalry has departed in the twilight of 
medizval mysticism; and the ape, the 
phantom from the evanescent animal 
world, over whose hairy human features 
already falls the dawn of the first man’s 
birthday. 

This baboon may perhaps strike you as 
very ugly; but we must not forget that 
the perception of physical beauty is an 
entirely individual one, and it is very prob- 
able that the baboon on his side finds us 
very ugly. You cannot help smiling now 
and then while standing and watching 
him; but try not to let him be aware of 
your laughter, for, like all monkeys, it 
saddens and irritates him to be laughed 
at tohis face. This old baboon is thor- 
oughly unhappy, for as he has got more 
brains than the other animals in the me- 
nagerie, his capacity for suffering is 
greater — for there can be no doubt that 
suffering is an inte!lectual function. He 
alone realizes the utter hopelessness of 
his situation, and the restless activity of 
his brain refuses him the relative oblivion 
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which resignation vouchsafes to many 
others of his companions in distress. But 
as a compensation, he possesses one 
quality which the other animals lack, and 
it is the possession of this quality which 
saves him from falling into hypochon- 
dria: itis his sense of humor. That the 
monkey is a born humorist is a fact which 
no one who has had the opportunity of 
studying him in society — for instance, in 
zoological gardens — will deny. This 
sense of humor does not desert even the 
poor monkey imprisoned in a solitary cell ; 
and sometimes when I have been standing 
here for a while watching the mimicry of 
this old baboon, I have involuntarily asked 
myself whether he were not making fun of 
me. 

The negro has brought his recital to an 
end, and it is now time for the show-piece 
of the evening to come off. The public 
is gathered in front of the lion-cage, its 
admiration divided between Brutus, the 
Nubian lion behind the bars, and the hero 
who, unarmed, is about to enter the cage. 
The lion-tamer throws off his overcoat, 
and the lion king stands revealed in all the 
pride of pink tights, riding-boots, and his 
breast covered with decorations — from 
Nubia likewise even these. He is small 


of stature, like Napoleon, and the constant 


intercourse with wild beasts has stamped 
his face with a rough and repulsive ex- 
pression. He reeks of brandy to coun- 
teract the stale smell within the cage, and 
his pomatumed hair curls neatly round his 
narrow forehead. The negro hands him 
a whip, and the solemn moment is at hand. 
Stealthily he creeps into the cage, and 
proudly he rouses the half-sleeping Brutus 
with a cut of his whip. The lion raises 
himself with a sullen roar, and, hugging 
the walls, he begins to wander round his 
cage. Proudly the negro hands his master 
a hoop, and wearily and dejectedly Brutus 
jumps through it. Proudly the lion king 
raises his whip, and, obedient like a dog, 
Brutus leaps over it. Brutus is not in 
good spirits to-night—he does not roar 
as he ought. Things look up, however, 
towards the latter part of the perform- 
ance, when the lion king, standing in one 
corner of the cage, paralyzes Brutus with 
a proud look just as he is about to attack 
him; Brutus is no longer obstinate — he 
roars irreproachably and shows his yel- 
lowed fangs. A few half-smothered cries 
of alarm are heard from the audience, an 
old woman faints, a pistol is fired off, while 
the lion king, under cover of the smoke, 
hurriedly but proudly creeps out of the 
cage. 
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Captive lion, have you then forgotten 
that once you were a king yourself, that 
once there was a time when all men trem- 
bied at your approach, that silence reigned 
supreme when your imperious voice rang 
through the forest? Fallen monarch, 
awake from out thy thraldom’s degrada- 
tion, rise to battle, and let the thunder of 
thy royal voice be heard once more ! 

Brutus, Brutus, vindicator of lost lib- 
erty, thou art too proud for slavery such 
as this! 

Rend thou asunder the chains which 
human cunning hath bound around the 
latent force of thy limbs! 

Shake thou that lion-mane of thine, and, 
strong as Samson in thy mighty wrath, 
bring down thy prison walls about thee, 
and bid them crush the Philistines assem- 
bled here to jeer at the impotence of their 
once dread enemy ! 

Brutus, Brutus, vindicator of lost lib- 
erty ! 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
AUSTRALIA FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


DuRInG the celebration of the queen’s 
Jubilee two years ago, it came into my 
mind to jot down for my own amusement 
some of my recollections of Australia, 
where I was when she came to the throne. 

Every one knows that the progress of 
the Australian colonies of late years has 
been extraordinary, but as there are prob- 
ably few who fully recognize how great 
the change has been within living memory 
and during a single reign, and fewer still 
who can picture to themselves the state of 
the country at the time I speak of; I have 
allowed myself, as one of those who can 
still describe it from personal experience, 
to be persuaded into publishing the recol- 
lections, which, most assuredly, were writ- 
ten down without any such intention. 

I was at home from Cambridge for the 
long vacation of 1836 when one day my 
father proposed that I should go out to 
Australia, for which Sir John Franklin was 
just about to sail upon his appointment as 
governor of Tasmania, or rather of Van 
Diemen’s Land, which had not yet lost the 
name given to it by its discoverer, Abel 
Jans Tasman, in honor of the governor of 
the Dutch East Indian possessions, the 
father of the lady of his heart, to whom we 
owe the Maria Bays, Maria Islands, and 
Capes Maria Van Diemen, that are so 
plentiful along its shores. 

As one of the most remote quarters of 
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the globe Swift had placed in it the fabu- 
lous Laputa of his Gulliver, and there was 
still some mystery attached to it; but the 
colony was in a highly prosperous state, 
which seemed to give an opening for a 
younger son, and I jumped readily at the 
proposal to go out there. I was nineteen, 
and the prospect of seeing what was then 
an almost unknown world, and the hope of 
being able to do something for myself, 
were sufficient attractions to prevent doubt 
or hesitation. I never, however, became 
a settler or a squatter, for on the passage 
out Sir J. Franklin offered me the civil 
appointment of aide-de-camp, and about 
eighteen months later made me his private 
secretary, so that from the first instead of 
being thrown loose on the colony, I had 
the good fortune to be taken into the fam- 
ily of one of the noblest men that ever 
lived, who, after his return from his gov- 
ernorship, perished in an expedition to 
discover the north-west passage, which 
he claimed the right to command, by vir- 
tue of his former experience, though far 
past the age at which most men would 
willingly undertake such a duty. 

A trip to Australia has now become an 
every-day holiday excursion, but in those 
days the voyage was considered a serious 
undertaking ; it was seldom performed in 
less than four months, and often took much 
longer ; the vessels were for the most part 
small, ill-found, and indifferent sailers ; 
the accommodation was the very reverse 
of luxurious, the allowance of fresh water 
to the passengers very limited, and even 
in the best of them the feeding such as 
would now be considered detestable ; and 
they were frequently commanded by most 
incompetent masters, of whom i may give 
as a sample a captain with whom I once 
sailed. We had had a long spell of very 
bad weather, and when at last the captain 
had been able to get an observation I 
found him marking our position on the 
chart and asked him whereabouts he made 
us out tobe. “ Well,” said he, “ the reck- 
oning puts us here, but, allowing a hun- 
dred miles for error of chronometer, I 
calculate that we must be about here 
(showing another spot); you see the main- 
spring of my chronometer was broken and 
I got it spliced at Sydney, and I think it 
must be out about a hundred miles by this 
time!” 

We were, however, fortunate in the 
vessel in which we made the voyage out, 
as the Fairlee was a very favorable speci- 
men of her class, with quiet, good seamen 
as master and officers. Though one of 
the largest that traded with Tasmania she 
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was a barque of only eight hundred tons, 
and had to carry a large consignment of 
cabin, intermediate, and steerage passen- 
gers, the last being desperately tightly 
packed ; but though we had three deaths 
during the passage, as we also had three 
births, our tally remained correet, and we 
landed our full complement at Hobart 
Town a few days before Christmas, 1836, 
after a fairly good passage, having left 
England in August. 

The approach to the town from the sea 
must always be striking, as the river Der- 
went is there enlarged into a magnificent 
estuary, and Mount Wellington rises boldly 
from the forest to a height of four thou- 
sand feet immediately behind the town, 
but those who visit it now can have no 
conception of the intense curiosity that 
was excited at the time I speak of by the 
first glimpse of a country of which so lit- 
tle was known. 

We had been told that Australia was a 
land of contradictions, differing from Eu- 
rope in everything; that the trees shed 
their bark instead of their leaves, that the 
swans were black instead of white; that 
all the animals carried their young in ex- 
ternal pouches, that the moles had the 
bill of a duck and laid eggs like a bird; 
and that the cherries had the stones on 
the outside instead of in the inside of 
the fruit. Now every one is familiar 
with kangaroos and opossums, with black 
swans and with the platypus ornithorhyn- 
chus, but it was then very different, and 
Australia was still a country about which, 
although discovered for two centuries, lit- 
tle was generally known, 

The interior was scarcely explored at 
all, and it was so short a time since Tas- 
mania was even known to be an island 
that Franklin, the new governor and my 
master, had served, though in a later voy- 
age, with Captain Flinders, whose assist- 
ant-surgeon, Dr. Bass, in a very adventu- 
rous expedition in an open boat, discovered 
the straits that separate it from the main- 
land, which were named after him by his 
commander. 

It was not yet fifty years since the first 
settlement in Australia had been formed 
at Sydney by Captain Phillip with his 
consignment of convicts, which, with the 
persons in charge of it, had been sent out 
from England, with an improvident reck- 
lessness not easy now to understand, to be 
thrown upon the shores of an absolutely 
unknown country. All that was known of 
it was that on the east coast of Australia 
Captain Cook had discovered and entered 
|a fine bay, which, from the brilliancy of 
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the epacris which grows on the poorest 
soil he had named Botany Bay, and, with- 
out further inquiry, it was determined to 
establish a penal colony there. But when 
Captain Phillip reached it with the fleet 
which conveyed the convicts and their 
guards he found that from the want of 
fresh water and from the hopelessly arid 
soil it was so entirely unsuited for a settle- 
ment that he determined to sail along. the 
coast to the northward in the hopes of 
lighting upon a more suitable spot, and 
before he had gone a dozen miles he came 
upon an opening between two headlands 
which led him into the magnificent har- 
bor of Port Jackson, where there was 
water in abundance and a better soil, and 
here he disembarked his people on the 
spot where has since grown up the great 
town of Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales. So it came about that, though 
being transported and being sent to Bot- 
any Bay were invariably used as synony- 
mous terms even by judges on the bench, 
not a single convict was ever landed at 
Botany Bay from the first day to the last 
of the continuance of the system of trans- 
portation. 

The same improvidence as had been 
shown in the first despatch of the convicts 
continued for years to render their very 
existence precarious, and after being kept 
for months on the lowest starvation ra- 
tions they were more than once reduced 
to the very last extremity by the non- 
arrival of the store-ships on which they 
depended for food. These vessels were 
despatched irregularly and at long inter- 
vals, in fleets convoyed by a man-of-war, 
the speed of which, being regulated by 
that of the slowest sailer amongst them, 
sometimes took eight and ten months to 
the voyage, during which the settlement 
was suffering fearful privations. 

The governors do not seem to have 
been selected with much care, for a more 
unfortunate choice could hardly have been 
made than that of the second or third gov- 
ernor in the person of the Captain Bligh, 
who had commanded the Bounty at the 
time of the memorable mutiny which he 
had provoked by his tyranny, and who 
finished his career in the colony precisely 
as he had finished it in the Bounty. He 
made himself hated from the day he ar- 
rived, till at last it was determined that 
he must be got rid of at all hazards. 
There was at that time a small corps of 
militia called the New South Wales Fen- 
cibles, one of whose officers I knew well 
as the head of the principal bank in Ho- 
bart Town, and these, having been induced 
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to join in the plot, entered the Government 
House, pulled Bligh out from under a bed 
where he had hid himself, and, without any 
unnecessary violence, took him down to 
the harbor and put him on board a small 
vessel, telling him to go about his busi- 
ness without loss of time. He reached 
England in due course, but the govern- 
ment does not appear to have taken any 
notice of these summary proceedings be- 
yond the dissolution of the gallant corps 
of Fencibles, whose sole recorded exploit 
is that of the deposition of their governor. 

It was one of the strangest occurrences 
that ever took place in a colony, and, 
though many captains have had mutinies 
in their ships, Bligh is probably the only 
man who ever drove first a ship and then 
a colony into one. 

The settlement in Van Diemen’s Land 
not having been formed till fifteen years 
later than that at Sydney — hardly thirty 
years before my arrival —and, being at 
first a mere prison where no free settlers 
were permitted, it could not be said to 
have had more than some twenty-five years 
of existence as a colony. 

In that time it had made astonishing 
progress and had become very prosperous. 

The entire population of the island was 
still under forty thousand, of which more 
than a third were convicts, while of the 
rest a considerable proportion were men 
whose sentences had expired, so that there 
were not above twenty thousand who had 
arrived as free settlers ; but most of these 
had done extremely well, the government 
having been liberal in giving grants of 
land to immigrants, who had been enabled 
to improve and make it productive through 
the abundant supply of convict-laborers 
assigned to them as servants. 

Soon after my arrival I went with the 
governor on a visit to one of these early 
settlers, who was living in a large stone 
house with a beautiful natural park in the 
middle of a magnificent property of fully 
7,000/,a year. He had been the skipper 
of a small Isle of Man vessel — probably 
a smuggler — and he said he had borrowed 
400/, to come out to Van Diemen’s Land, 
on which he still continued to pay the in- 
terest, for, as it had brought him luck, he 
did not choose to pay it off. There were 
very many instances of the same kind. 

Sheep and cattle farming was the chief 
source of profit; for, although a consider- 
able quantity of corn was already grown, 
any rapid development of the production 
was impossible from the great difficulty 
and expense of clearing the land of the 
enormous trees which stood closely on all 
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the best soil, even when the roots were 
allowed to remain in the ground, as they 
almost always were, and it was only open, 
park-like land that could be profitably laid 
under the plough, and then chiefly by those 
who were content to farm in the roughest 
possible fashion. An old north-country 
man, who was one of the most successful 
of the agricultural farmers, when he was 
asked where he got people to hoe his 
turnips, of which he had a large crop, an- 
swered, “ Na, na, they’ll no be hoed; I saa 
thin, bid God bless them, and never go 
near them till I go to pu’ them.” 

This old fellow described the miseries 
he had gone through only two or three 
years before, while there was the constant 
risk of attacks from bushrangers or from 
the blacks, when he never could leave his 
home for a couple of days without knowing 
that on his return he might very likely find 
his house burnt and his wife and children 
murdered, as had happened to many of his 
neighbors. 

But, although a certain amount of bush- 
ranging still continued, all danger from 
the blacks was at an end, the whole of the 
aborigines being now located in Flinders 
Island, in Bass’s Straits, to which their 
removal had been accomplished in a very 
remarkable way. 

Their number in Tasmania had never 
been great, and it had been much reduced 
by years of wars with the settlers, who 
ruthlessly, though certainly not without 
provocation, were gradually exterminating 
them, till Sir George Arthur, the governor 
whom Franklin succeeded, with a view to 
putting an end to this tantalizing state of 
things, and for the protection of the blacks 
themselves, had organized a vast expedi- 
tion consisting of some thousands of set- 
tlers, soldiers, constables, and convicts, in 
the hopes that the few remaining hundreds 
of the aborigines might be captured in one 
sweep and removed to some place where 
they would at the same time be out of the 
reach of persecution and unable to molest 
the settlers. The attempt totally failed, 
and the war between the blacks and the 
whites went on as before, but the result — 
which the whole force of the government 
and of the colonists had been unable to 
secure — was accomplished by the action 
of a single and, to all appearance, very 
commonplace man of the name of Robert- 
son —a brickmaker by trade, of a serious 
and religious turn of mind, who was scan- 
dalized at the cruel treatment of the blacks 
by the settlers, and believed that, if he was 
allowed to go among them, he would be 


able to persuade them voluntarily to con- | 
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| sent to leave the main island, where they 
| were being exterminated, and to follow 
him to another where they should be pro- 
tected and maintained. 

His project was, of course, laughed at 
as visionary, nobody believing that it 
could lead to anything more than his 
being tomahawked for his pains; but he 
expressed himself confident, and resoived 
to go, if he was allowed to pledge the 
faith of the government for the safety and 
future maintenance of the blacks, which 
assurance he was at last authorized to 
give. 

A more hopeless, and at the same time 
a more gallant, enterprise has seldom been 
undertaken; for he went alone and un- 
armed into the midst of a set of savages 
to whom every white man was a mortal 
enemy; but his success was complete, and 
in a very short time he was able to an- 
nounce that the whole of the black popu- 
lation were willing to follow him to the 
place selected for their location; and, 
without the slightest difficulty or resist- 
ance, they were removed to Flinders 
Island, and Tasmania was freed from all 
further danger from them. 

The governor paid a visit to this native 
settlement a year or two after our arrival, 
and found that, in spite of all care, the 
blacks were already rapidly dying out; 
and this could not be caused by the intro- 
duction of spirits and European diseases, 
to which the disappearance of aboriginal 
races before the white man is commonly 
attributed ; for no spirits were admitted at 
Flinders, and the only whites were the 
few officials, at the head of whom was 
Robertson himself, the Apostle of the 
Blacks as he was called, whose attention 
to the interests of his flock was unremit- 
ting. Few children were born, and of 
these very few survived; and, from one 
cause or another, the grown-up people died 
fast. 

They were comfortably clothed and 
housed and were well fed — very possibly 
too well—for they were of the lowest 
class of savage, accustomed to go entirely 
naked, not making anything of the nature 
of a hut, and having to work long before 
securing a meal from a kangaroo, opos- 
sum, or bandicoot; while at Flinders they 
sat clothed and idle in a warm house, get- 
ting their food without exertion or exer- 
cise, and if they felt unwell they would say 
there was a bad spirit in the house, and 
throwing off every rag of clothing, they 
would leave it and go stark naked into the 





bush without shelter from rain or cold. 
They were of a decidedly lower type 
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than the aborigines of the mainland of 
Australia, and it was curious that, though 
Tasmania was only separated from it by a 
narrow Strait, the natives had woolly hair 
like negroes, while those of the much 
hotter continent had straight hair. 

The small number of births among them 
was not a thing to regret, though it was 
melancholy to see grown men and women 
dying off, even though they suffered no 
ill-treatment, but whether these poor crea- 
tures were happy or not it is impossible 
to say ; they certainly looked so, and were 
very merry on the occasion of our visit, 
which was of course a great event in their 
monotonous lives. 

The worthy apostle had endeavored to 
make Christians of them, and was much 
gratified by their proficiency in hymn- 
singing, which appeared to afford great 
satisfaction to the dusky performers them- 
selves and especially to the women, but 
how they came to acquire the strange 
“ Christian ” names they rejoiced in was a 
mystery to us, for on the way down to the 
boat to embark, Lalla Rookh took one of 
my arms, Semiramis the other, while Re- 
becca and Joan of Arc each got hold of 
one of my coat-tails. 

Lady Franklin, in spite of the previous 
failure of such attempts, determined to try 
whether by removing some of them while 
young from their own people they might 
not be made fit for civilized life, and a boy 
of about twelve was sent to the Govern- 
ment House at Hobart Town, where all 
that was possible was done to make him 
prefer his new life to his old one, but it 
was all to no purpose, and nothing could 
be made of him. He had a neat little 
room given to him, but he used to be found 
sleeping in the straw with my dogs, where 
he was more at home, and he pined so 
much that at last he had to be sent back 
to Flinders, as much of a little savage as 
ever. 

The last survivor of the aboriginal in- 
habitants has now been long dead. 

The settlers had been freed from dan- 
ger from the blacks before my arrival in 
the colony, but they were still exposed to 
it from the bushrangers; for bands of 
them, not indeed so numerous as they had 
been a few years before, continued from 
time to time to make their appearance, to 
the terror of the districts they selected for 
their depredations. I sometimes went 
with the mounted police in pursuit of 
them, and a very exciting business it was, 
tor they were men not iikely to stick at 
trifles; their lives were forfeited by the 
mere act of bushranging, and their leaders 
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generally gave out that they were deter- 
mined never to be taken alive, frequently 
proving, by shooting their pursuers, that 
they meant what they said. 

The most formidable of the bands at 
that time was one under the leadership of a 
convict named Regan, which, having inau- 
gurated its proceedings by a cold-blooded 
and unnecessary murder, was supposed to 
be composed of a more than usually reck- 
less set of men, and, the mounted police 
who were sent after them being com- 
manded by a young lieutenant who was a 
great friend of mine, I determined to ac- 
company the party. We twice got near, 
but never succeeded in overtaking them. 
We found the landlord of a roadside inn 
that they had visited a few hours before, 
still trembling in his shoes in abject terror 
and declaring that you might knock him 
down with a feather, though they had done 
him no harm beyond carrying off a supply 
of provisions. They had marched into the 
house with cocked guns, and ordering all 
the men present to turn their faces to the 
wall, promising to shoot any one who 
looked round, seated themselves at the 
table and made the landlord serve them 
with a good dinner. Then they said that 
they must have two of his convict servants 
to carry the “‘swag,’’ who must also have 
dinner, as they would have a long march, 
and the landlord had the indignity he 
could not get over of being made to wait 
on his own convict servants. The band 
had got too much start for it to be of any 
use for us to follow their track, but we 
got information that made us think it 
probable that they would go in the direc- 
tion of the property of a Mr. Clarke, of 
Ellenthorpe Hall, where Regan had been 
an assigned servant, and where he was 
known to have a lady-love among the 
female convicts at a stock-keeper’s hut. 
We therefore remained quiet through the 
day, and when it got dusk trotted off 
silently towards Ellenthorpe, where Mrs. 
Clarke kept the one great fashionable 
boarding-school of the colony. 

I had been there before, when the young 
ladies had been made to parade their ac- 
complishments before the governor and 
Lady Franklin, and as I knew some of 
them, who were the daughters of the prin- 
cipal settlers, pretty well, the prospect of 
a visit to the nunnery was not without its 
attractions, though we were prepared not 
to expect a very cordial reception from the 
lady superior. 

In this we were not mistaken ; for, when 
we knocked, only a little chink of the door 
was opened, while the great lady herself 
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asked us our business, which we ex- 
plained, saying that we came for a few 
hours’ shelter till it would be time, at 
three or four o’clock in the morning, to 
proceed on our expedition; but she 
showed no disposition to extend any hos- 
pitality to us. She declared that she 
knew Regan, the leader of the band, very 
well, that he was a “very nice man,” and 
that it would be a pity to molest him ; but, 
when she appeared on the point of shut- 
ting the door in our faces, we cut the mat- 
ter short by putting our shoulders against 
it and walking in. We had got possession 
of the fortress, but I was disappointed of 
my hope of seeing some of my fair friends 
who formed the garrison, who were rigidly 
confined to their quarters, and only be- 
traved their presence by some tittering 
and the occasional appearance of a laugh- 
ing young face peeping at the intruders. 

We walked into the sacred precincts of 
the schoolroom and announced our inten- 
tion of staying there till three, which was 
sullenly acquiesced in, and we were left to 
our repose, contrary to all the habits of 
colonial hospitality, without a cup of tea 
or a glass of wine being offered to us. 

Having made our horses comfortable in 
the stables of the inhospitable Clarkes, 
we set out on foot three hours after mid- 
night in dead silence on our march 
through the forest to the hut where we 
hoped to surprise the men, and knocked at 
the door, which was not an altogether 
agreeable operation; the band was about 
the same strength as ourselves, and they 
were desperadoes whose chance of keep- 
ing their necks out of the halter lay in 
fighting, and it was probable that a sum- 
mons to surrender would be answered by 
a volley fired through the door; but they 
were not there, and, after searching the 
hut, we returned empty-handed to Ellen- 
thorpe, where our failure gave unconcealed 
satisfaction to our discourteous hostess. 
However, she was soon obliged to change 
her tone and to beg for our return, when 
she would receive the dangerous intruders 
with open arms. 

It appeared that our information had 
been correct enough, and that in our night 
march to the hut we had passed quite 
close to the spot where the bushrangers 
were encamped, but hearing us coming 
they put their fires out and lay still till we 
passed, correctly calculating that, when we 
found no signs of them here, we should 
move off in some other direction, and their 
scouts no doubt reported when we were 
at a safe distance. 

Having ascertained that we had left the 





neighborhood, the “ nice man Regan ” led 
his band to make a formal attack on 
Ellenthorpe Hall itself, and a regular 
fight took place in front of the house. 
Many shots came through the windows of 
the rooms where the young ladies, having 
prudently been made to lie flat on the 
floor, remained quaking till the assailants 
were beaten back, leaving one man dead 
and carrying off some wounded. Then 
was despatched the piteous appeal, en- 
treating us to return, which, much as we 
should have liked it, we could not respond 
to, our business being rather to try to run 
down the bushrangers than to garrison the 
boarding-school. 

The band kept moving about the coun- 
try, carrying on its depredations for a 
considerable time, during which some of 
their number and several constables were 
killed, but ultimately they all died the 
“natural death ” of bushrangers, as those 
who were not shot were captured and exe- 
cuted. It was the most formidable gang 
that appeared in Van Diemen’s Land dur- 
ing my time, and its existence showed the 
dangers to which the settlers were still 
exposed, but it was not to be’ compared 
with those that, till very shortly before 
our arrival, had been a terror to the coun- 
try, and which had been checked by fright- 
fully wholesale executions. They were 
composed, with very few exceptions, of 
escaped convicts, but bushranging, though 
in a much less degree than in New South 
Wales, did not entirely cease till many 
years after transportation was abolished. 

The system under which transportation 
was worked at the time I speak of was 
that of the assignment of the better con- 
victs as servants to the colonists, and, 
though there was very much to be said 
against it, it was far less objectionable 
than any of the plans that were tried when 
it was discontinued, and it brought a large 
proportion of the men back to habits of 
honest life. If they misconducted them- 
selves they knew that they would be sent 
to work in the gangs in which the worst 
criminals were kept, and having thus an 
interest in behaving well they generally 
got habits of regular work that they after- 
wards continued in when they became free 
or got tickets of leave. 

The great reproach made against the 
system was the inequality with which the 
punishment fell on different men; for 
while one might get alight place under an 
easy master, where he might be as well off 
as an ordinary free servant, another, and 
perhaps the lesser criminal of the two, 
might fall into the hands of a brutal mas- 
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ter who made life a misery to him; but in 
general they were employed in some work 
with which they were familiar, for, as far 
as possible, the colonists were given men 
supposed to be suited for the employment 
for which they were wanted, and they did 
work to which they were used. Assign- 
ment was, however, done away with in 
order that the punishment might be the 
same for all, and it was ordered that all 
convicts on their arrival should be kept in 
gangs and worked under government con- 
trol, which certainly did not secure the 
equality that was aimed at. 

There was found to be as much differ- 
ence in the treatment of the men by one 
overseer or another as there had been in 
that of the masters to whom they used to 
be assigned; and, though they were all 
made to do the same work, roadmaking or 
clearing the forest was a trifling punish- 
ment to the navvy or out-door laborer 
compared with what it was to the tailor, 
domestic servant, or merchant’s clerk. 
The effect of the change upon the men 
was disastrous; the herding of them in 
large barracks and working them in gangs 
led to the utter corruption of those who, 
upon their arrival and before their forced 
association with the worst criminals, had 
been comparatively respectable ; and who, 


if they had been assigned to the settlers, 
would, in all probability, have turned out 


well, It is not to be denied that under 
assignment some men escaped far too 
easily and that it fell too hardly upon 
others, but by far the most objectionable 
part of it was its effect upon the masters, 
who learned to look upon all laboring 
people with contempt. 

In Tasmania far more care was taken 
than in New South Wales to prevent con- 
victs from being assigned to persons of 
bad character or who had themselves been 
convicts; and if good grounds of com- 
plaint were established against a settler, 
the men were withdrawn from him, and he 
ran the risk of being ruined by the want of 
hands to work his property; but no doubt, 
in spite of all precautions, there were 
many cases in which convicts were as- 
signed to men who ought never to have 
had them. 

During the three years and a half that I 
was in the colony, I had a groom whose 
sentence of death had been commuted to 
transportation for life, and a better or 
more trustworthy servant could not be 
seen. He had the entire charge of my 
riding horses, as well as of some young 
ones and brood mares, without my ever 
having a word of fault to find with him 
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from first to last; and when I got him the 
ticket of leave he had well earned and 
kept him on at good wages, he continued 
as well behaved as ever. But persons 
fresh from England felt uncomfortable at 
first when they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a whole household of men 
and women convicted and transported for 
some more or less serious felony, and I 
particularly remember the horror of a 
young lady, who married not long after 
her arrival, on finding that the cook her 
husband had secured for her had been 
sent out for poisoning, or attempting to 
poison, the family in which she lived. 
She was willing to put up with the other 
servants, who were only convicted thieves 
and such like, but a poisoning cook was 
more than she could stand, though her 
husband, who had been some years in the 
colony, could hardly understand her refus- 
ing a good artiste on such trifling grounds, 

Soon after I got out I went to see the 
settlement at Port Arthur in Tasman’s 
Peninsula, where the very worst men were 
sent; and on the morning after I got 
there, as the commandant had business, I 
went out to shoot with a man he gave me 
to act as guide in the forest, and when we 
sat down to our luncheon in the middle of 
the day I had my first confidential conver- 
sation with a convict under what seemed 
to me then very strange circumstances, 
though a year or so later it would have 
appeared quite natural. 

I knew nothing of the man that was with 
me except that he would not have been at 
Port Arthur unless he had been supposed 
to be a very bad one, and it was rather 
startling when he proceeded to tell me 
the later part of his history, which was 
that he was there on suspicion of having 
committed a murder that had made a great 
noise at Hobart Town. He declared him- 
self innocent of it, and begged me to try 
to get him recalled from the penal settle- 
ment. 

We were at some distance from the 
station, absolutely alone in the middle of 
the forest; he was smarting under pun- 
ishment for a crime of which he declared 
himself innocent, and being a much more 
powerful man than myself he might easily 
have got possession of my gun which had 
been laid down carelessly beside us, and, 
though there was not the slightest cause 
for uneasiness, this being the first time 
I found myself in such a position the 
strangeness of it certainly struck me more 
forcibly than it ever did afterwards when 
in the bush with some half-dozen men, 
every one of them a convict. 
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On this occasion my friend succeeded 
entirely in enlisting my sympathy, and in 
convincing me that he was not guilty of 
the murder of which he was strongly sus- 
pected, though without the evidence being 
sufficient to bring him to trial. I forget 
for what offence he had been originally 
transported; he did not pretend that he 
had been unjustly convicted, and admitted 
that plenty of bad things could be laid to 
his charge, but he said that the feeling of 
being looked upon as a murderer, as he 
should be as long as he was kept at Port 
Arthur, gave him no peace. 

I found from the commandant that his 
conduct had been uniformly good, but that 
he remained in constant melancholy and 
had never been seen tosmile. This might 
be from remorse for his crime or from the 
weight of an unjust suspicion. Who can 
say? I took the latter view and did my 
best to get him removed from the penal 
settlement, but it was long before I could 
overcome the resistance of the chief police 
magistrate, who was convinced of his 
guilt. For my part, I was more than ever 
satisfied of his innocence after I had 
effected his removal, when he came, the 
picture of melancholy, to thank me for it, 
saying, “I am deeply grateful to you, sir, 
for all you have done, for I know it is to 
you alone that I owe my recall from Port 
Arthur, but the satisfaction I should have 
felt is marred by an order not to remain 
in Van Diemen’s Land but to proceed to 
New South Wales, which shows that Iam 
still believed to be guilty of the murder, 
and it is this suspicion that makes me 
miserable.” The condition he complained 
of had been insisted on by the chief police 
magistrate. 

Every month the governor went over 
the petitions and memorials that were sent 
in tohim. Those from men who were not 
convicts invariably began in one of two 
ways, which appeared to be the same but 
really meant very different things. It was 
always the humble petition of John Giles, 
a free man, or else the humble petition of 
Thomas Snooks, who came free to the 
colony, and when you were a little familiar 
with colonial phraseology you at once un- 
derstood that Snooks had arrived as an 
immigrant, but that Giles had “left his 
country for his country’s good,” not of his 
own free will, and was what was called a 
“free by servitude man,” z.¢., a convict 
whose sentence of transportation had ex- 
pired. 

The petitions of the convicts were 
mostly for conditional pardons, tickets of 


leave, or permission to marry, and, sup- 
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plemented by the notes of the chief police 
magistrate, were often very curious read- 
ing. 

The convicts were not allowed to marry 
without the governor’s permission, and it 
was not always easy to ascertain whether 
they had not a wife alive in England, as 
they were ingenious in their ways of get- 
ting over that little hindrance. Ifa man 
who had been entered as married at the 
time of his transportation wished to enter 
again into the holy bonds, he would write 
to one of his pals in England and get him 
to send out an account of his wife’s death, 
which in due time would arrive with all 
the details of her last illness and her dying 
messages to her dear husband, and, armed 
with this document, the “ widower” then 
boldly asked permission to marry again, 
which was often granted on the strength 
of it, no one, probably, being much the 
worse for the irregularity of the proceed- 
ing. 

As arule, both the men and the women 
seemed to consider that a sentence of 
transportation might be looked upon as a 
divorce, but this was far from always 
being the case, as I found one day when I 
was going over the convict lunatic asylum 
and was struck by the appearance of a very 
quiet-looking young woman whose his- 
tory I asked, and which proved a very sad 
one. I was told that her husband, to whom 
she was devotedly attached, had been 
transported, and that she, in order to be 
in the same country with him, and having 
no money to pay for a passage, had com- 
mitted a theft with the deliberate object 
of being transported also, but when she 
arrived at Hobart Town, and asked eagerly 
about her husband, she was told that he 
had died that very day. She completely 
collapsed, and from that hour she had 
never spoken again, but remained perfectly 
quiet and inoffensive, sewing without in- 
termission, and only uttering now and then 
a plaintive moan. 

During the assignment system while 
the convicts belonging to the working 
classes were sent to masters requiring 
their services, the better educated were 
employed as clerks and doorkeepers ; and 
the better class of women convicts, who 
were mostly far more depraved than the 
men, went as household servants and as 
nurses, and even as governesses to the 
rising generation of the Tasmanians, whom 
they corrupted to the best of their power. 





Just before 1 left England the trial of a 
| young lady for shoplifting had made con- 
| siderable noise on accouut of the interest 
| that a certain Cabinet minister was known 
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to take in her, and, though his influence 
had not been sufficient to save her from 
being tried and convicted, she arrived with 
very strong recommendations, giving her- 
self as many airs as if still under the great 
man’s protection, and she would have felt 
doubly proud if she had known that the 
ship had no sooner dropped its anchor 
than above twenty applications were made 
by different settlers to have her assigned 
to them as a governess for their children. 

However, there was a wholesome rule 
of never assigning convicts to persons 
who applied for them by name, and it was 
not departed from in her case; but she had 
not to wait very long before a secretary of 
state’s pardon for her was sent from En- 
gland. 

The women too bad to be assigned were 
kept in penitentiaries, and were a fearful 
set; but it ought to be recorded as a 
feather in the cap of the ladies that, in the 
whole of the sixty-five years during which 
transportation lasted, the only ship cap- 
tured by the convicts was one carrying 
female prisoners. In most of those with 
male convicts there was, if not a plot, at 
least a talk among them of rising and seiz- 
ing the vessel, and they had made some 
very desperate though unsuccessful at- 


tempts to do so, but it was reserved for a 


cargo of women to have the honor of mak- 
ing a triumphant capture, and of carrying 
their ship safely to Buenos Ayres, where 
many of them set up in business of various 
kinds. 

It was found that the soldiers of the 
guard had been seduced by the fair pris- 
oners into joining them in overpowering 
the officers, and from that time forward 
the military guard was dispensed with in 
female convict ships, which afterwards all 
arrived safely. 

Men who had held good social positions 
at home used now and then tocome out in 
abatch of common criminals, and I saw 
one arrive in his grey prison suit who had 
worn the king’s uniform and carried the 
colors of his regiment at Waterloo. 

He was always looked upon as a supe- 
rior and treated with respect by the other 
convicts, who addressed him as Captain 
Atkinson, but no ex-convict or the son of 
a convict, whatever he may have been by 
birth or position at home, though he had 
lived respectably and acquired property in 
the colony, was ever admitted into the 
society of the respectable colonists of Tas- 
mania; but some of them managed to ob- 
tain a very undesirable influence over 
people of their own class, and the editor 
of one of the principal newspapers was an 
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ex-convict, who, after the expiration of his 
sentence, was convicted of a capital of- 
fence, and only escaped the gallows on a 
point of law which was given in his favor 
after reference to the English judges. 

This worthy afterwards applied for a 
colonial appointment, and wrote, among 
other people, to my father, who was then 
in the Cabinet, and who was not a little 
amused when I gave him the history of 
his applicant. 

By far the strangest career of any of the 
convicts or ex-convicts that I came across 
was that of a Dane called Jorgen Jorgen- 
sen, the king of Iceland. He had pub- 
lished an account of his adventures which 
was in the main true, and, though plenti- 
fully interlarded with moral and pious re- 
flections, showed plainly enough what a 
consummate scoundrel he was; but he 
certainly was justified in being vain of at 
least one of his exploits, as it was per- 
fectly true that he had taken possession of 
Iceland by an extraordinary coup de main. 

He was the son of a watchmaker at 
Copenhagen; first an apprentice in an 
English collier; then joined the navy and 
was in a tender to Captain Flinders’s ship 
on the coast of Australia; afterwards, 
while commanding a privateer in the North 
Sea, was taken prisoner and got into all 
sorts of disreputable scrapes in England, 
but was then employed, probably from his 
knowledge of Danish, to convey provisions 
to Iceland, where the people were starv- 
ing, owing to their communications with 
Denmark being cut off after the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen. Upon his first visit 
to the island he found that the people were 
much dissatisfied with the Danish gov- 
ernor, Count Tramp, and this encouraged 
him to make a bold stroke on arriving 
there a second time with more provisions. 
On a Sunday morning he observed that 
almost the entire population of the town 
had gone to church, but that the governor, 
like a wicked man, had remained at home; 
whereupon, with a dozen men, he landed 
and went straight into the Government 
House, seized Count Tramp and carried 
him off in triumph to his ship., 

In describing this exploit, Jorgensen 
boasted that no revolution had ever before 
been so adroitly, so harmlessly, and so 
effectually accomplished, adding as a moral 
reflection that if the governor had been at 
church with the rest of the people, as he 
ought to have been, it could not have been 
so easily managed. It is likely enough 
that the people were, as he asserts, well 
satisfied with his rule, for, after seizing 
the public chest, his first act was to remit 
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all debts due to the Danish government, 
and his next was to increase the stipends 
of all the clergy throughout the island, 
who thereupon impressed upon their con- 
gregations that he was the most enlight- 
ened of rulers. Anyhow, no opposition 
was offered to him, for nobody conceived 
it possible that he should have acted with- 
outvat least the connivance of the English 
government, who, however, approved so 
little of his proceedings that, on his re- 
turn to England, instead of being received 
with honor, he was arrested, and, falling 
into his usual disreputable ways, soon 
after got himself sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

After his arrival in Van Diemen’s Land 
his conduct was not always strictly cor- 
rect, and his hastiness of temper once got 
him into rather serious trouble. On com- 
ing home one day, expecting to find his 
dinner ready, he saw his wife in the garden 
digging the potatoes which ought to have 
been already boiled, and having his gun 
in his hand, he immediately fired it at her. 
She was turned away from him, and stoop- 
ing down pulling at the potatoes, so that 
she presented an excellent mark, though, 
as she had several thick petticoats on, not 
much damage was done, but this sort of 
domestic discipline was not to the taste of 
the authorities, and it brought the ex-king 
into trouble. 

Port Arthur, in Tasman’s Peninsula, the 
penal settlement of the penal colony, to 
which the worst criminals and the doubly 
and trebly convicted prisoners were sent, 
was perfectly adapted to its purpose, and 
aman more admirably suited to be their 
commandant than Captain Booth, of the 
21st Fusiliers, could not have been se- 
lected. | Numbering between nine and 
eleven hundred, they were guarded by 
one company of soldiers, three free and a 
fair number of convict constables, selected 
from men of good character, and those 
who, being near the expiration of their 
sentences, had every inducement not to 
risk a further loss of freedom by miscon- 
duct ; but to guard and maintain discipline 
among so many ruffians with so small a 
force required the incessant exercise of 
vigilance, tact, and determination. 

Tasman’s Peninsula, which is of great 
extent, is only connected with the main- 
land by a narrow strip of land, called Eagle 
Hawk Neck, not more than a few hundred 
yards across, but at first it was not uncom- 
mon for runaway prisoners to slip, on a 
dark night, through the kine of sentries, 
however near to each other they might be 
posted. But this was entirely put a stop 
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to by the substitution of dogs for soldiers 
to guard the line. They were chained so 
that they could just not reach each other, 
and there was one of them ona platform 
built in the sea at each end to prevent 
men from wading round the line, and after 
the dogs were taken into the government 
service, and regularly rationed like all 
other public servants, no prisoners es- 
caped except by seizing a boat. There 
were no settlers’ or stock-keepers’ huts on 
the peninsula where a runaway could pro- 
vide himself with food, so that if he could 
not get out of it in a couple of days he 
was forced by starvation to give himself 
up, as there are neither roots nor berries 
in the Tasmanian woods on which a man 
can keep himself alive. 

Captain Booth had every quality re- 
quired for such a part as that of com- 
mandant of a penal settlement; standing 
about five feet two in his boots, his ap- 
pearance was not imposing, but he was 
wiry, and could stand any amount of 
fatigue; possessed to an extraordinary 
degree of both moral and physical cour- 
age, he was always firm and never harsh 
with the men, who quickly found out that 
they could neither cajole him nor provoke 
him into losing his temper, however sorely 
it might be tried, and the consequence 
was that Port Arthur was never the pan- 
demorium that Norfolk Island, which was 
precisely the same sort of settlement, be- 
came under commandants of a different 
type. 

He avoided flogging as much as possi- 
ble, looking upon it as a resource to be 
adopted only in the most extreme cases, 
but, when he did order it, it was done with 
a severity that made the men careful to 
avoid exposing themselves to a repetition, 
and one case within my own knowledge 
showed the good results that might some- 
times be obtained by an apparently merci- 
less application of the punishment. A man 
habitually ill-conducted and constantly 
under punishment had been brought into 
the police-court to be tried for some of- 
fence for which he was sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement, but, when he was taken 
out of court to be conducted to the cells, 
he swore that nothing would induce him to 
let the constables take himthere. He was 
dragged back into court and, on being 
charged with resisting the constables, re- 
ceived a sentence of twenty-five lashes, 
which were duly administered ; but when 
he was loosened from the triangles he re- 
fused as obstinately as before to go to the 
cells. This was a fresh offence, for which 
he was at once tried ; sentence fifty lashes, 
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which he took in addition to the previous | 


twenty-five. Then the same scene was 
repeated; “he was not going with the 
—— constables for the sake of seventy-five 

lashes — not he.” Charged again in 
the police court, he was sentenced to one 
hundred lashes, and Captain Booth said 
to him, “ Now, my man, you seem deter- 
mined to try which of us will give in first, 
and I do not think that it will be me.” 
He was taken out into the court and fas- 
tened up to the triangles, but before the 
first lash was laid on declared himself 
ready to go with the constables. The man 
was beaten, and, remaining afterwards 
well behaved and orderly, declared that if 
two years sooner he had had the flogging 
that taught him he had a master it would 
have saved much of the misery that he 
underwent when continually under pun- 
ishment. If Booth had given way, not 
only that man but all the other prisoners 
would have felt that he was powerless 
against them if they stood firm, but he 
said he had felt more nervous on that 
occasion than on any other in his life. 
Of his own personal fearlessness he gave 
many examples, some of them seeming 
to border very closely on rashness. 

There was a coal-mine on the peninsula 
worked by the convicts, which he used 
frequently to visit, going down to the 
workings in a basket lowered by a winch 
manned by two of them, and on one occa- 
sion it transpired (for there were generally 
men ready to betray each other) that two 
of the convicts had determined to let him 
down with a run to the bottom of the pit 
the first time they had the control of the 
winch; so as soon as it came to their turn 
to be at it, off went Booth tothe mine, got 
into the basket, went down, made his in- 
spection, and came safely back. When 
reproached for his foolhardiness, he only 
answered in his quiet way that, before he 
got into the basket he looked well into 
the two men’s eyes, and felt pretty sure 
that after that, they would not dare to let 
him down, but that he had stood ready to 
catch hold of the second rope in case they 
should try it. ‘ You must,” he said, “let 
them see that they cannot make you 
afraid.” 

On another occasion he ascertained that 
the men of a gang composed of the very 
worst men at the settlement, who were 
employed in clearing the forest at a short 
distance off, had determined to murder 
him the first time he went to inspect them, 
and, as soon as he had made sure of his 
facts, he ordered out his little grey pony, 
and trotted off to the forest, where he 
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found about ninety of these ruffians work- 
ing under three guards. He had them 
mustered and addressed them : “ My men, 
I have learnt, and I know you cannot deny 
it, that you have determined to murder 
me, and I have come at once to give you 
the opportunity, if you choose to take it ; ” 
then, taking out a pair of pistols, he went 
on: “ You see, I have got these, but*you 
will never find me without them, for I 
have got neither more nor less than what 
I always carry, so if you mean to do what 
you proposed you had better do it now, as 
you will never have a better chance.” 
The men looked sheepishly at each other, 
without trying to deny the plot, but not 
one of them moved or resisted when the 
ringleaders were removed for punishment. 

Through the carelessness of a sentry, 
the crew of what was called the command- 
aat’s lifeboat, on account of every man. of 
it being a prisoner under a life sentence, 
once managed to seize the boat and to 
make off with it, pursued by Booth, who, 
with one soldier, jumped into another boat, 
also manned by convicts, and followed 
them till they were out of sight of land 
without overtaking them, which may have 
been fortunate, as it was very possible 
that the second crew might have taken the 
part of the others, who would certainly 
have resisted, and then there would have 
been fourteen of them against two in a 
struggle on the open sea. 

When we arrived in the colony there 
were scarcely any of what could properly 
be called roads, and even between Hobart 
Town and Launceston, the southern and 
northern capitals of the island, the greater 
part of the way was a mere sandy track. 
There were no post-horses, and with your 
own conveyance and horses it took three or 
four days to accomplish the one hundred 
and twenty miles. The settlers’ houses 
were few and far between, and seldom 
approached by anything better than a 
bullock-cart track. Sometimes they were 
so far separated from each other that you 
had to camp out in the bush in going from 
one to another. I was doing this once 
with a party of six convicts, when, after 
we had halted for the night, I determined 
to try to get a kangaroo for our supper, and 
tock one of the men with me. We were 
creeping cautiously along to a spot where 
I expected to get a shot, when I heard a 
deep sigh from the man behind me, and, 
thinking he was ill, I turned round to see 
what was the matter, but as he seemed to 
be coming along all right I went on again, 
and then came another deep sigh, upon 
which I stopped and asked him what was 
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the matter and whether he was ill, upon 
which he answered, “ Oh, no, sir, I am all 
right, only this do remind me of stealing 
after Lord Manvers’s pheasants ” — and 
it turned out that he was simply overcome 
by the recollection of his old poaching 
days. Upon my asking him if that had 
been his particular line of business he told 
me that, to say the truth, he had been “a 
little of everything,” turning his hand to 
any promising job that offered. He be- 
longed, in fact, to the class that was called 
“travelling thieves,” who, without being 
professional cracksmen, would creep into 
an unprotected house or rob a hen-roost; 
but poaching was evidently the occupation 
of his predilection. 

I knew that his sentence was nearly ex- 
pired, and I asked him whether he meant 
to go back to the old country and to his 
old life, but he said, without a moment’s 
hesitation, that he had not the slightest 
intention of it, as he knew now that he 
could do better and be happier leading a 
respectable life in the colony, which he 
probably did, like the large proportion of 
time-expired convicts. 

The colony of Victoria was not then 
founded, and, though the capabilities of 
the country were beginning to be per- 
ceived, and squatters were taking eligible 
runs, the first sale of land at Port Phillip, 
where the town of Melbourne now stands, 
did not take place till a year after our 
arrival in Tasmania. 

Those who know the Melbourne of the 
present day, with its population of nearly 
four hundred thousand inhabitants, must 
find it difficult to believe that it could have 
been seen by persons still living, as it was 
by me, when I was already a grown-up 
man, when there were not a dozen brick 
houses in itand only some straggling rows 
of what, in the expressive colonial term, 
were Called “ wattle and dab” huts. But 
that was its state when I was there about 
a year after the township had been laid 
out, and while it was considered very 
doubtful whether Geelong, on the western 
side of the bay, would not be substituted 
for it as the principal settlement. 

The natives were still dangerous at no 
great distance in the interior, where they 
had murdered a whole party of whites only 
a few months before; and there were en- 
camped just outside the town about four 
hundred of them undergoing the process 
of civilization, of which the first step was 
the acquisition of the white man’s taste 
for spirits, and the second the adoption 
of clothing; but, if they had made some 
progress in the one, they showed little of 
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it in the latter, as there were not twenty 
of the whole number who had assumed its 
outward and visible garb. They readily 
accepted articles A clothing, without 
always using them as was intended by 
the donor, and I saw one woman, to whom 
an old petticoat had been given, imme- 
diately tear it up to bind some hurt in the 
leg of one of her friends. There was a 
man, indeed, strutting about wearing a 
red livery waistcoat in the way the tailor 
had intended, but, proud as he was of him- 
self, as the rest of the suit was wanting he 
looked far less respectable than those of 
his comrades who had decorated them- 
selves with stripes of white paint, a piece 
of vanity not indulged in by any of the 
women, who may have thought that their 
charms needed no artificial adornment. 

I believe that the art of throwing the 
boomerang has nearly died out among the 
aborigines, but these people were very 
expert at it, making it go to a great dis- 
tance and come back close to the thrower, 
its gyrations being very similar to those 
which used to be familiar to one when the 
crown of a lower boy’s hat had been kicked 
out and shied about the school-yard. 

It was curious but unpleasant to see 
them climbing the trees to look for opos- 
sums in the hollows, which seemed to be 
the especial duty of the women. If an 
opossum was supposed to be in one a 
tomahawk was given to one of the women, 
and she was told to goup. The trees are 
far too large to be grasped; so with two 
strokes of the tomahawk she cut a notch 
in the bark about an inch deep, and put 
her great toe into it, balancing herself 
while she cyt another notch rather higher 
on the other side, and she had to go on in 
this way till she came to the first branch, 
balancing herself at an immense height 
from the ground on onetoe. If she found 
an opossum she threw it down and it was 
knocked on the head by her lord and 
master, who would generously allow her to 
pick the bones after he had devoured what 
he wanted. When the enormous size of 
the Australian trees is considered, this 
way of getting up them seems marvellous. 
Those in Tasmania are not nearly the size 
of some I have seen in New South Wales, 
but even there, when caught by a shower, 
I have sometimes backed my horse into 
one that had been hollowed out by a fire, 
and I have seen people come out in a 
strange plight after having been driven to 
that sort of shelter. 

Once I was walking with the governor 
on a fearfully hot evening, when we got a 
message saying that a party of officers and 
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ladies were lost on Mount Wellington ; 
and, as I had often been up it, and knew 
the ground better than most people, I went 
off and joined the search party that had 
been sent out at a hut at the foot of the 
mountain, where we stayed till there was 
light enough the next morning to start. I 
had myself once been lost at the same 
spot, and felt pretty sure that I knew 
where the missing people had separated 
themselves from those of their compan- 
ions who had got back; and it was not 
long before we found them, but in the 
most deplorable and ludicrous condition. 
The sultry day had been followed by a 
night of pouring rain, and though they had 
tried to shelter themselves in the burnt- 
out trees, they were soaked to the skin, 
and emerged from them as black as so 
many chimney-sweepers. Knowing that 
they had been a long time without food 
we had each taken a flask of brandy and 
some provisions with us, and, when they 
were found huddled together shivering, 
and with their teeth chattering, they so 
eagerly accepted flask after flask as it was 
pressed upon them that the rapid transi- 
tion from despair and prostration to the 
highest spirits was very diverting; the 
most lively of the party being a very pretty 
and rather frisky young widow. 


The welcome with which any one from 
the old country was received in those days 
was very pleasant; and if two persons dis- 
covered that they came from the same 
neighborhood, or were acquainted with 
the same people, they at once felt as inti- 
mate as if they had known each other all 


their lives. Some poor Irish immigrants 
from Killarney. to whom I had been speak- 
ing, once nearly hugged me in their arms 
when they found that I was a great friend 
of Herbert of Muckross, and would have 
gone on talking by the hour of him and of 
the lake. 

On another occasion, when I was in at- 
tendance on the governor at Launceston, a 
very old man walked some miles to see 
me, only on account of my name. When 
he came in and I asked him what he 
wanted, he answered that he only wanted 
to know if 1 was the son of the governor. 
I said that I was not his son, but that I 
was his A.D.C., and if there was anything 
I could do for him I should be glad to do 
it; but this did not satisfy him at all, and 
he repeated his question several times, to 
which I could only answer as before; till 
at last,as he turned away grumbling, he 
said, “* You see I am an old Gibraltar man, 
and, seeing your name in the papers, I 
thought you might be the son of the gov- 
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ernor.” I then discovered that in speak- 
ing of the governor he meant General 
Elliot, Lord Heatifield, and that the poor 
old fellow had come from a distance in the 
hopes of seeing a relation of his old com- 
mander. 

As General Elliot died six or seven 
years after the celebrated siege of 1783, 
and as I was little more than a boy, being 
only nineteen, it was improbable that I 
should be his son, but this had not struck 
the old gentleman, whom I gratified by 
claiming a closer connection with my dis- 
tinguished namesake than I was strictly 
entitled to. I should have liked to ask his 
history, but, as I was afraid he might have 
to confess that he had not come to the 
colony of his own free will, I abstained, 
and sent him away with a half-crown to 
drink to the memory of his old commander. 

The return voyage from Australia was 
a far more wearisome business than the 
voyage out. In the first you were indif- 
ferent whether you reached the colonya 
few weeks earlier or later, but in the other 
you were impatient to get home, and 
chafed at the foul winds and calms that 
delayed you. 

Leaving Hobart Town, as I did, in the 
autumn, and running down in a high lati- 
tude till we doubled Cape Horn, the days 
were so short and the weather so disagree- 
able that it would have required very good 
companions to make the time pass pleas- 
antly, and I remember the sinking of my 
heart on the first day when I saw the 
neighbors I was destined to have at break- 
fast, dinner, and tea for more than the 
quarter of a year—three hundred meals 
without the possibility of a change unless 
one of them happened to be ill. 

However, the voyage came to an end, 
like everything else in this world, but I 
must have been in a desperate hurry to 
get out of the ship, for, in the hope of 
getting to London one day earlier, I landed 
in a pilot-boat at Plymouth and came up 
by the then famous Quicksilver Devon- 
port mail. As I knew nothing of any- 
thing that had happened in England for 
the last seven or eight months, during 
which there had been the queen’s mar- 
riage, the great Chartist riots, and, I dare 
say, other things that I may never have 
heard of to this day, I began eagerly to 
ask questions of two gentlemen I found in 
the coach; but, when they in their turn 
asked me where I came from, I saw, to 
my great amusement, by the way they at 
once buttoned their pockets, that they 
looked upon me as a very suspicious char- 
acter. This was not diminished when, 
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one of them having asked whether Frost 
had arrived in Botany Bay before I left 
it, I mistook the name, never having heard 
of the Chartist leader, and thought he said 
Ross — the arrival of Sir James Ross with 
his South Pole exploration expedition hav- 
ing been expected just as I left. So I 
answered very innocently that he had not 
arrived, which I was sorry for, as I knew 
him a little and wanted much to see him. 
My two friends glanced at each other and 
looked surprised, but, when they mur- 
mured something about believing he had 
been in a respectable station of life, it led 
to an explanation of the mistake, and they 
continued to enlighten me on recent his- 
tory till we reached London. 
HENRY ELLIOT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE GARDENS OF POMPEII. 


THOSE who have had the good fortune 
to visit Pompeii will remember that im- 
portant Greek addition to the Roman 
house, the peristylium, which became the 
centre of domestic life, while the atrium 
was reserved for the reception of clients. 
It was a covered gallery with columns 


round an open court, from which the pri- 
vate rooms of the house received their air 
and light. 1t was larger than the atrium, 
and the open space in the centre was also 
much larger. While the atrium had its 
reservoir, or z#pluvium, for receiving the 
rain-water, the peristylium usually had a 
fountain, or a féscina, surrounded with 
shrubs and flower-beds. This was often 
the sole viridarium or garden of the 
house, but many of the houses have be- 
sides a garden at the back, which had also 
frequently a fountain either in the centre 
or against the wall. In some of these gar- 
dens, as well as in the peristylia the roots 
of the plants, the tiles round the beds, 
and the leaden pipes for the irrigation 
have been found. In the house of Pansa, 
one of the largest at Pompeii, in that of 
Epidius Rufus, and in another nameless 
house, the long, narrow, symmetrical rows 
of beds, leaving no room for regular paths, 
clearly show that the space had been de- 
voted to the cultivation of vegetables. 
There, no doubt, grew the renowned Pom- 
peian cabbage mentioned by Pliny and 
Columella. These gardens are divided 





from the houses by a portico with one 
small room opening out into it, probably | 
that of the gardener. In Pansa’s house 
all traces of beds have now disappeared ; | 
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they are preserved in that of Epidius 
Rutus, and behind the vegetable garden of 
this house there is a raised piece of 
ground which may have served asa flower- 
garden. Mazois, the ardent archzologist, 
who devoted the best years of a short life 
to the excavation and study of Pompeii,* 
describes the garden of the house of Pansa 
and his emotion on seeing a small plant 
appear on the freshly excavated ground. 
He watched it from day to day with eager 
attention, but alas! it proved to be nothing 
but a wild pea common to that neighbor- 
hood, which after the removal of the soil 
had been swept by the rain into the an- 
cient kitchen garden. “II fallut,” says 
Mazois, “ renoncer au plaisir d’avoir trouvé 
de Pherbe antigue, mais malgré |’extrava- 
gance de ma premiére idée, j’eus de la 
peine & prendre la vérité de bonne grace, 
il me semblait qu’elle me volait quelque 
chose.” 

These vegetable gardens furnish an 
interesting illustration of a passage in 
Pliny’s “ Natural History.” Speaking of 
the way to lay outa garden he says: “ The 
ground should be divided into plots or 
beds with raised and rounded edges, each 
of which should have a path dug round it, 
by means of which access may be afforded 
to the gardener, and a channel formed for 
the water needed for irrigation.” One 
perfectly isolated garden has been found 
with only a small habitation for the gar- 
dener attached to it. This was likewise 
laid out in symmetrical rows of beds 
which looked more business-like than 
ornamental; it was to all appearance a 
nursery-garden kept for mercantile pur- 
poses. Round one of the beds a row of 
pots, consisting of amphore divided from 
their upper parts, were found in the earth 
close together. These were evidently 
meant to hold plants or seedlings. “ There 
are few establishments at Pompeii,” says 
Overbeck, “ which are so analogous to our 
own and present such a familiar look.” 
In the house of Sallust, where there was 
but little room, the garden consisted of a 
pathway running alonga portico. Flowers 
were planted in boxes on each side, and 
the outer wall was painted with fountain- 
jets, trees, and birds to give an enlarged 
appearance. A charmingly decorated 
summer ¢riclinium, or dining-room with 
an arbor opened into it. The stone seats, 
the leg of the table, the adjoining altar for 
the libations, the marble basin for receiv- 
ing the fountain which sprang out of the 


* He died in 1826 before his work was completed. 
The architect Gau continued it. 
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wall, are still there, and it is difficult to 
realize that the life that once animated this 
lovely scene vanished from it more than 
eighteen hundred years ago! 

Representations in fresco of gardens 
such as those on the walls of Sallust are 
very frequent at Pompeii, and though they 
are now unfortunately much faded, they 
still throw a curious light on the arrange- 
ments of the gardens in those days. They 
were introduced into mural decoration by 
the Roman landscape-painter Ludius, in 
the reign of Augustus, and seem to have 
been much in favor. They were especially 
intended for the walls of gardens and 
peristylia, but they have been found some- 
times in other places—chiefly in bath- 
rooms — both at Pompeii and in Rome, 
and even in a tomb, Pliny the younger 
mentions paintings of this kind in his villa 
in Tuscany. In the letter describing his 
house and gardens he speaks of a room, 
“which being situated close to a plane- 
tree enjoys a constant shade and green. 
It is sculptured in marble up to the Zo- 
dium, and above it is painted foliage with 
birds among the branches, which is not 
less graceful than the marble. Under- 
neath there is a little fountain.” 

In a place like Pompeii, where the 
houses and gardens were small, these dec- 
orations had special advantages, as they 


were intended to represent an extension of 


space. The designs were very varied, as 
may be seen from the fragments that 
remain. Among flowers and groups of 
trees there are fountains, statuary, trellis- 
work, large birds, such as peacocks — all 
of natural size,* and illustrating how much 
care was bestowed on the ornamental gar- 
dening of that period. Of all the paint- 
ings of this kind the best executed and 
best preserved have been found on the 
four walls of a chamber in the Villa ad 
Gallinas of Livia, excavated at Prima 
Porta near Rome in 1863. They represent 
the whole plan of a garden with trees, 
flowers, and birds, and bear the stamp of a 
master’s touch. In the necessarily rapid 
fresco-execution the salient features, such 
as the character of the foliage by which the 
trees are distinguished, have been vividly 
brought out, and it is thought not improb- 
able that they may be by the hand of 
Ludius himself. But though inferior in 
execution none have come down to us 
with more touching associations than 
those which were found in the tomb of a 
Greek family near Rome on the Latin 

* This refers only to the garden representations that 


cover the wall. There are other smaller ones in imita- 
tion of panel pictures. 
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road between the tomb of the Scipios and 
the Columbarium. Ina frieze above were 
the portraits of the different members of 
the family, twelve in number, with the 
names inscribed, and below it there was a 
painting of trees and birds with the blue 
sky seen through the foliage. Ona stone 
in this tomb a remarkable inscription in 
Greek verse was found. The owner, iden- 
tifying the painting with the reality, re- 
joices that no thorns and brambles grow 
round his tomb, and no night-birds shriek 
near his resting-place, but that his shrine 
is surrounded with beautiful trees and 
fruit-laden boughs, the cicada, the swallow, 
and nightingale singing their melodious 
songs. His name was Patron. He did 
good to men on earth that in Hades also 
some lovely place might fall to his lot. 
He died in his youth, and all that now 
remained was the work he had done in 
his lifetime. The tomb had been de- 
scribed by Padre Secchi, and W6rmann 
gives a very pretty German translation of 
the lines, which show that there existed 
in the ancient world, especially among the 
Greeks, as deep and genuine a love of 
nature as could be found in modern times. 
The paintings have been ruthlessly re- 
moved, and it is not even known what has 
become of them. 

In the Casa del Centenario, the remark- 
able house partly excavated in 1879 at the 
time of the eighteenth centenary of the 
eruption, there is a small garden, with a 
frieze representing an aguarium in which 
zoologists have recognized the present 
fauna of the Gulf of Naples. Two of the 
groups —a fight between a polype and a 
murena, and a lobster killing a murena— 
are remarkably well executed. 

In that beautiful and interesting house 
of the Faun, the garden is surrounded by 
a portico with fifty-six Doric columns. 
In the so-called house of Diomed the gar- 
den also has a portico, and it may be re- 
membered that close to the gate were 
found two skeletons, believed to have 
been those of the master and his slave 
who tried to escape while the other mem- 
bers of the family had hidden in the 
cellars. With the assistance of the Pom- 
peian pictures, and especially the descrip- 
tion given by the younger Pliny of his 
villa in Tuscany and various passages in 
the elder’s “ Natural History,” it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the leading features 
of the Roman gardens. 

They must have borne a close resem- 
blance to those which Le Nétre laid out 
in the seventeenth century, and of which 
we still find traces in old-fashioned coun- 
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try houses. This style had in fact grown 
out of various attempts made at different 
periods, especially since the Renaissance, 
to reproduce the classical gardens of an- 
tiquity. Straightalleys, not unfrequently 
converging to a centre, the so-called quin- 
cunx, symmetrically laid-out flower-beds 
surrounded with box or tiles, close and 
double plantations of trees, shrubs clipped 
into hedges, pyramids, and sometimes 
men, animals, ships, letters, with the trel- 
lis-work, statuary, and fountains we see in 
the Pompeian pictures —such were the 
main features of the gardens in the first 
century of the Empire. The tradition of 
them was more or less preserved in the 
monasteries all through the Middle Ages, 
and before Le Nétre’s time there had 
been a growing taste in Italy, in England, 
and notably in Holland, for reviving the 
tree-sculpture of Pliny. Horace Walpole 
speaks of a piece of ancient Arras tapes- 
try at Warwick Castle in which there was 
a garden exactly resembling those he had 
seen in the Herculaneum paintings: 
“Small, square enclosures, formed by 
trellis-work and esfadiers, and regularly 
ornamented with vases, fountains, and 
caryatides, elegantly symmetrical and 


proper for the narrow spaces allotted to 
the garden of a house in a capital city.” 
This tapestry could only have reproduced 


the garden of the period, for neither Pom- 
peii nor Herculaneum had been exca- 
vated. We know in fact that Hentzner, 
who travelled in England in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, saw gardens very like those 
representations, “ groves ornamented with 
trellis-work,” “ cabinets of verdure,” whole 
walls covered with rosemary, marble col- 
umns, and fountains, all reminiscences of 
classical times. 

Le Notre, who had studied painting, 
utilized what was best in the efforts of 
his predecessors, aiming above all things 
at unity of design, whence his acknowl- 
edged superiority and the credit he often 
receives of having initiated the style. In 
the Roman days, as well as in later times, 
the box was chiefly used for the purpose 
of clipping, but the laurel, the cypress, the 
myrtle, and the pitch-tree were sometimes 
treated in the same way, and the ivy was 
made to cover the trees and walls. Pliny’s 
gardens were elaborately laid out in this 
fashion. “In front of the portico,” he 
writes, “is a sort of terrace, edged with box 
and shrubs cut into different shapes. You 
descend from the terrace by an easy slope 
adorned with the figures of animals in box, 
facing each other, toa lane overspread with 
the soft and flexible acanthus ; this is sur- 
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rounded by a wall enclosed with ever- 
greens shaped into a variety of forms, 
Beyond it is the gestatio laid out in the 
form of a circus running round the multi- 
form box hedge and the dwarf trees which 
are cut quite close. The whole is fenced 
in with a wall completely covered by box 
cut into steps all the way up to the top.” 
The elder Pliny describes how the cypress 
was manipulated: ‘For a long time it 
was only used for marking the intervals 
between rows of pines; at the present 
day, however, it is clipped and trained to 
form hedgerows or else is thinned and 
lengthened out in the various designs em- 
ployed in ornamental gardening to repre- 
sent scenes of hunting, fleets, and various 
other objects ; these it covers with a small 
leaf which is always green.” 

It scarcely required the testimony of 
Pliny to convince us that this ars topiaria, 
or art of ornamenting the gardens, was 
a growth of Roman soil and not of Greek 
origin. With the increasing luxury in the 
latter days of the republic, when the Ro- 
mans began to build villas all round the 
Bay of Naples and on other beautiful 
sites, the taste for gardening had greatly 
increased. The old idea that the garden 
was for utility only was superseded by an 
excessive love for ornamental gardening 
which developed — probably under Orien- 
tal influences —into the ars topiaria. It 
was said to have been invented by Caius 
Matius, surnamed Calvena, a man of noble 
character and varied accomplishments, the 
friend of Julius Cesar, Cicero, and Augus- 
tus. He is best known by the beautiful 
letter he wrote to Cicero after the murder 
of Cesar; he is believed to have trans- 
lated the Iliad into Latin; he wrote a 
book on cookery and he gave his name to 
the Matian apple. The very name of the 
ornamental gardener, fopiarius, and the 
fact that Pliay in his “ Natural History ” 
specially distinguishes those plants which 
were suited for this kind of gardening, 
show how generai the practice was. Lu- 
dius, the contemporary of Matius, repro- 
duced it in his paintings, and examples of 
it have been found on the Pompeian walls. 
At the same time the unconventional beau- 
ties of nature were not lost sight of. In 
Pliny’s villa the two aspects were brought 
into sudden juxtaposition to set off better 
the merit of each. 

The Romans had received most of their 
cultivated plants, like all that was best in 
their civilization, from the Greeks, who 
had themselves imported them from Asia. 
Little is known of early Greek gardening 
beyond the Homeric legend of the gardens 
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of Alcinous, where the flowers never faded 
and the trees gave their fruit all the year 
round. Herodotus also speaks of the 
garden of Midas, son of Gordias, full of 
fragrant wild roses with sixty leaves, 
Gardening in Greece was greatly stimu- 
lated by Alexander’s campaigns, which 
made the Greeks acquainted with a new 
vegetation and with the celebrated gar- 
dens of the East. Pliny describes the 
trees which created the admiration of the 
conqueror of this new world, and Diodo- 
rus of Sicily relates how he turned out of 
his way in his march from Celznz to the 
Niszan plains to look at the gardens of 
Semiramis at the foot of Mount Bagista- 
nus. The first botanical garden was 
subsequently founded at Athens by The- 
ophrastus, the disciple and successor of 
Aristotle and the earliest known writer on 
botany ; while private gardens came into 
use through Epicurus, who is said to have 
been the first to possess one. At the same 
time many attempts at acclimatization 
were made in various parts of Alexander’s 
empire, whence the plants passed into 
Italy. The worship of trees had been from 
the earliest time a great factor in the dis- 
tribution of plants, as without the tree 
which the divinity had selected for him- 
self, no temple could be erected to him, 
nor could his religious rites be performed. 
Thus the oak was sacred to Zeus, the 
laurel to Apollo, the olive to Athene, the 
myrtle to Aphrodite, the poplar to He- 
racles ; and wherever the worship of these 
divinities was carried, a cutting from the 
holy tree of their temple had to be planted. 
These attempts were of course not always 
successful. Pliny relates on the authority 
of Theophrastus that Harpalus (governor 
of Babylon under Alexander) vainly tried 
to naturalize the ivy, the plant of Bacchus, 
in Media, and he elsewhere mentions 
that at Panticapeum near the Cimmerian 
Bosporus (now Kertch in the Crimea), 
Mithridates and the inhabitants of the 
place made unsuccessful efforts to culti- 
vate the myrtle and the laurel for certain 
religious rites. Sometimes, according to 
tradition, gods had planted their own sa- 
cred trees ; Demeter brought the first fig- 
tree to Attica, Athene planted the olive 
on the Acropolis at Athens, and Aphrodite 
the pomegranate at Cyprus. The sacred 
trees and groves where the divinities 
dwelt afforded, like the altar, protection 
and right of asylum, and were in their turn 
protected from injury and might not be 
cut down. Where the tree prospered, the 
god grew in favor. Sophocles speaks of 
the sway Bacchus held over Italy, and 
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there can be no doubt that the ascendancy 
of the Dionysian worship was owing to the 
volcanic soil of southern Italy being so 
peculiarly favorable to the culture of the 
vine. “In this blessed country Campa- 
nia,” writes Pliny, “rise those hills clad 
with vines, the juice of whose grape is 
extolled all over the world; this happy 
spot where, as the ancients used to say, 
Father Liber and Ceres are ever striving 
for the mastery.” 

The vine, the olive, the laurel, the 
myrtle, the fig, the pomegranate, the 
quince, the rose, the lily, the violet, had 
all probably been introduced into Italy at 
an early period by the Greek colonists.* 
The cypress, called by Pliny “an exotic 
difficult to naturalize,” is believed to have 
come in somewhat later. Among the ear- 
liest plane-trees were those brought over 
from Sicily by the elder Dionysius and 
planted in his garden at Rhegium, where 
they were looked upon as a great curios- 
ity, but did not thrive. The plane-tree 
was famous throughout Greek antiquity, 
interwoven with many myths and sung by 
many poets. It was also much valued for 
its shade by the Romans, who in the latter 
days of the republic planted it extensively 
in their villas and gardens. There existed 
a superstition that wine was nutritious to 
their roots, and a story is told of the 
orator Hortensius asking Cicero to take 
his turn in the law-court, because he had 
to go and give wine to his plane-trees at 
Tusculum. The leafless trunk of the 
plane-tree appears in the beautiful mosaic 
of Alexander’s battle found in the house 
of the Faun, and now in the Naples Mu- 
seum. The date-palm, which belongs 
essentially to hot climates, did not find in 
Italy suitable conditions to fulfil its des- 
tiny. It lived and gave an Oriental beauty 
to the scene, but became sterile. The 
dates found in the Scavi were probably 
imported from Africa, for even Sicily lies 
outside the zone where they habitually 
ripen, and the limits of the fructifying 
palm were exactly the same in ancient 
times as they are now. The palm-tree 
probably came to Italy with the worship 
of Apollo, to whom Latona had given birth 
under the famous palm-tree at Delos, but 
its name, Jalma, which is derived accord- 
ing to Hehn from the Semitic ¢amar, 
shows that it must have first become 
known to the Romans through a different 
source. The earliest date with which the 
existence of the palm-tree in Italy can be 

* This must be understood of the cultivated plants 


only, for the vine, the myrtle, and the laurel grew wild 
in southern Europe. 
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connected is 291 B.C., when during a pes- 
tilence in Rome the snake brought over 
from the temple of Asculapius at Epi- 
dauris is said to have glided out of the 
ship, on arriving at Antium, and to have 
wound itself round the palm-tree in the 
sacred grove of Apollo; after having re- 
mained there three days it quietly re- 
turned to the ship which continued its 
voyage to Rome. The oleander, the rho- 
dodendron, rhododaphne, or zeréum of the 
Greeks and Romans — so frequently seen 
on the Pompeian walls—is not men- 
tioned in Greek literature, and not in 
Roman literature till Virgil. Hehn be- 
lieves that it came from Asia Minor into 
Greece after Theophrastus’s time, and 
did not pass into Italy till much later. It 
was first cultivated in gardens, but it soon 
began to grow wild by the sides of streams, 
where it had free play, as sheep and goats 
would not touch it on account of its being 
poisonous to them—a fact already men- 
tioned by Pliny. It is now so common 
that it has been thought to be indigenous 
in Italy. 

The peach, the apricot, and the melon 
did not come into Italy till the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The peach (the 
malum persicum, or Persian apple of the 
Romans) is, according to A. de Candolle, 
a native of Cina as well as the apricot, 
which Pliny calls frecocia, and which 
was believed to have come from Armenia. 
The same botanist shows that the pome- 
granate (the malum punicum or granatum 
of the Romans) is a native of Persia and 
of a few adjacent countries, and not of 
north Africa ; and that the cherry, brought 
to Italy by Lucullus from Pontus in 64 
B.C., was probably an improved variety of 
a tree which existed in Italy long before. 
A cut melon found among the fruit painted 
on the Pompeian walls, and also a repre- 
sentation of a melon in an ancient mosaic 
in the Vatican, have proved conclusively 
that the melon of the Romans was the 
same as ours—a fact for a long time 
disputed. De Candolle remarks that its 
quality was probably inferior, as the an- 
cient writers give it but faint praise. Dr. 
Comes assumes that the cucumis which 
was cultivated under glass for the em- 
peror Tiberius, was the melon, but this is 
very doubtful, and it was more probably 
the cucumber. The native regions of the 
melon were India and western Africa. 

Dr. Comes gives an interesting account 
of the plants represented on the Pompeian 
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kinds. Schouw, who had gone over the 
same ground previously, mentions a few 
which Comes has not been able to identify, 
but Comes has found a larger number. 
The fruit and flowers in the representa- 
tions of still life are executed with great 
fidelity; where they are introduced as 
ornaments or accessories they are not so 
easily recognized, as the decorators of the 
latter period gave free scope to their fancy, 
and made nature entirely subservient to 
art. Inthe celebrated “ Flower Gatherer,” 
for instance, found at Gragnano, and now 
in the’ Naples Museum, the plant from 
which she gathers the flowers has been 
drawn not from nature, but from the imag- 
ination of the artist. 

The vegetation in Italy was much more 
limited then than at present. In the days 
of Virgil and Pliny, even as now, the vine 
“ married to the elm,” as in Campania to 
the poplar, hung in festoons from tree to 
tree, and the pale green of the olive blend- 
ed with the soft blue sky, but the orange 
and lemon trees, now so inseparably as- 
sociated with Italy, were absent. They 
were unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 
The lemon, which came originally from 
India through Persia and Arabia, was not 
cultivated in Europe till about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The bitter 
orange, also a native of India, had come 


into Europe a century and a half earlier, 
when it was first cultivated in Sicily. 
Both were most likely introduced by the 


Arabs. The sweet orange was, according 
to some authorities, brought from China 
by the Portuguese in 1548. De Candolle, 
however, believes this was only an im- 
proved species, and that the fruit had 
already come into cultivation in Europe 
in the fourteenth century. The citron- 
tree, a native of India, first seen by the 
Greeks in Persia and Media during Al- 
exander’s campaigns, and described by 
Theophrastus, probably became acclima- 
tized in Italy in the third century of the 
Christian era. Virgil, in the Georgics, 
describes it as a foreign fruit-tree, and 
Pliny speaks of vain attempts that had 
been made to transplant it, saying that in 
his time it only grew in Media and Persia. 
It is therefore an anachronism to suppose 
that any of these fruits could have repre- 
sented to the ancients the golden apples 
from the garden of the Hesperides, with 
which the citron was afterwards some- 
times identified. Pliny speaks of a kind 
of quince called the chrysomela (golden 


frescoes and in the mosaics, or found, like | apple), and it is probable that the apples 
the bean and the walnut, solely in the ex-| of the Hesperides and of Atalanta were 


cavations. He has recognized about fifty 


nothing but idealized quinces, the only 
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golden apples known to the ancients. Dr. | head to avert the effects of wine drinking, 


Comes shows that this is corroborated by 
the fact that the Hercules Farnese holds 
three quinces in his hand. The quince, 
like the apple and the pomegranate, was 
dedicated to Aphrodite. They all came 
under the denomination of apples, and the 
quince was called the Cydonian apple be- 
cause the best came from Cydonia, in 
Crete. It had, according to Solon’s laws, 
to be tasted by the bride before marriage. 
In poetry, it is frequently used as a meta- 
phor, as in some pretty lines of Leonidas 
of Tarentum in the Greek anthology. On 
the Pompeian frescoes there are two rep- 
resentations of a bear eating a quince, 
and the quince also appears in the mosaic 
of the house of the Faun. 

Among the fruits which are generally 
represented in the ¢ric/inia, we find the 
peach, the melon, the gourd, the pumpkin, 
the fig, the almond, the pomegranate, the 
grape, the cherry, the date, the pear, and 
the apple. The peach, which had not 
been long introduced into Italy in Pliny’s 
time, and was still a rare and expensive 
luxury, only appears once, in the house of 
Sirieus. The sa/ve lucru (m) in mosaic 
letters on the threshold of this house, has 
led to the supposition that the owner was 
a merchant, and the decorations and ob- 


jects found in it showed that he was a 
wealthy man who liked surrounding him- 


self with the luxuries of life. The aspar- 
agus was found represented on the wall of 
the ¢riclinium of the Casa del Gallo. 
This was an indigenous plant, already 
cultivated with great care in Cato’s time. 
Pliny praises the kind that grew wild in 
the island of Nesis off the Campanian 
coast. 

The flora of the Greeks and Romans 
was much less varied than ours, but they 
cultivated flowers in great profusion, and 
they used them largely for making gar- 
lands. These were woven either of leaves 
or flowers, and the flowers were chiefly 
roses and violets. They were used for reli- 
gious and funeral purposes, for rewarding 
the brave, crowning the victors in games, 
as love offerings, and they were worn in 
the temples and at the banquets. The 
Romans distinguished between the corone 
and the serta, the latter representing 
chiefly the garlands or festoons for dec- 
orating altars, doors, and drinking vessels. 
A good example of the serta may be seen 
sculptured on a Pompeian tomb known as 
the tomb of the garlands. 

The tradition about the origin of the 
banqueter’s wreath was that it had origi- 
nally been worn as a tight band round the 





and that the first wreath had been made 
of ivy and worn by Bacchus himself, for 
which reason the ivy was dedicated to 
Bacchus. Alexander the Great returned 
from India crowned with ivy in imitation 
of Bacchus, the conqueror of India. Ac- 
cording to another tradition, wreaths were 
worn in remembrance of the chains of 
Prometheus. Strict laws among’the Ro- 
mans forbade their being worn indiscrimi- 
nately on all occasions. Pliny tells the 
story of a banker, L. Fulvius, who was 
imprisoned by order of the Senate for 
having at the time of the Second Punic 
War looked down from the balcony of his 
heuse into the Forum with a chaplet of 
roses on his head. It was customary to 
approach the gods with a crown on the 
head because, according to Aristotle, no 
mutilated gift could be offered to the gods, 
but only such as were perfect and com- 
plete, and crowning anything indicates 
completing it. At the banquets wreaths 
were provided by the host, who thus did 
honor to his guests. As a crown on the 
head expressed the fulness of life and 
joy, it was out of place in the house of 
mourning. 

The Greeks and Romans carried a great 
refinement into the art of gariand-making. 
They studied the language of flowers and 
how to blend the perfumes as well as the 
colors. This art had been developed by 
the Greek flower-girl Glycera and the 
painter Pausias in their ingenious con- 
test to outvie each other in the most 
subtle expression of the beautiful, she, in 
plaiting the wreaths, he in reproducing 
them in painting, “a contest,” says Pliny, 
“in reality between art and nature.” 
Sometimes wreaths were worn round the 
neck that the wearer might enjoy the per- 
fume more, and roses were scattered over 
the table for the same purpose. An illus- 
tration of this may be seen in one of the 
lately excavated houses at Pompeii, the 
Casa del Simposio, where there are three 
representations of a symposium; the floor 
and table are strewn with rose-leaves, and 
one of the guests wears a red garland 
round his neck. The utmost refinement 
of luxury consisted in sewing together the 
petals of the roses alone—the corona 
sutilis. A perfect wreath of this kind was 
found last year by Mr. Flinders Petrie in 
the ancient cemetery of Hawara in Egypt. 
The Zewxisci, or ribbons made of the deli- 
cate membranes of the lime-bark, were 
attached to the wreaths, 

The rose was in antiquity, as it is now, 
the queen of the garden, and Campania 
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was the land of roses. It was represented 
on the coins of Rhodos, Pestum, Neapo- 
lis, Cyrene, and other places famous for 
the flower. The cultivated rose was one 
of the few double flowers known to the 
ancients. It had come to the Greeks from 
Media, and can be traced through Phrygia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia. Athenzus quotes 
from the poet Nicander :— 


the poets tell 
That Midas first, when Asia’s realms he left, 
Brought roses from th’ Odonian hills of 
Thrace, 
And cultivated them in th’ Emathian lands, 
Blooming and fragrant with their sixty petals. 


Emathia was part of Macedonia, and the 
rose garden of Midas was, according to 
Herodotus, at the foot of Mount Bermion 
in Macedonia. 

Every flower and tree in antiquity had 
its myth, and was dedicated to some divin- 
ity. The rose had, according to one 
legend, sprung from the blood of the dying 
Adonis; according to another the white 
rose had been colored red by the blood of 
the goddess Aphrodite herself when she 
tan through the thorns to succor her favor- 
ite. The symbol of all that is most beau- 
tiful, most enjoyable, and most perishable, 
it was dedicated to Aphrodite, and it was 
also the flower of Dionysus in his double 
character of the god of bloomirg nature 


and the god of the under-world, the mystic 
form in which his worship had come with 
the Greek colonies from the Peloponnesus 


into southern Italy. It was the flower of 
the feast and the flower of the tombs. 
The best authorities consider it almost 
impossible now to identify the roses of 
the ancients. Theophrastus mentions that 
in his time, the inhabitants of Philippi in 
Macedonia were cultivating the rosa centi- 
folia, which they had transplanted there 
from Mount Pangeus, where it grew in 
great abundance. Pliny says that the rose 
which flourished best in Campania was 
also the centifolia, but his descriptions of 
the roses, though no doubt intelligible to 
his contemporaries, are very perplexing to 
modern botanists, and some of them have 
even doubted whether the ancients knew 
the centifolia of the present day. Schlei- 
den believes the rose of Midas was the 
rosa gallica, the earliest rose cultivated 
in Greece, and now growing wild there. 
Comes identifies the rose-buds on the Pom- 
peian walls with the damask rose, which 
Sprengel believed to have been the cele- 
brated rose of Pzstum that blossomed 
twice in the year. Other authorities think 
that the damask rose did not come into 
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Europe till the time of the Crusades or 
even later. The demand for roses was so 
great in the days of Martial, that in winter 
the Romans cultivated them under glass 
or imported them from Egypt, which, on 
account of its beautiful climate, had proved 
a fruitful soil for the acclimatization of 
plants when the Ptolemies bad carried 
Greek culture thither. 

The Florentine and the German iris, the 
yellow water-iris, the narcissus, the daffo- 
dil, the hollyhock, the red corn-poppy, the 
reed, the corn-flag, the aster amellus or 
Italian starwort, “that grew by the wind- 
ing streams of Mella,” the corn-cockle, 
the ox-eye, the aloe, the soft acanthus, the 
laurel of Alexandria, the Indian millet, the 
wheat, are all represented either on the 
Pompeian walls or in the mosaics. The 
tamarind, the papyrus, and the lotus flower 
appear only in the Egyptian scenery. 
Among the trees on the walls are the oak, 
the chestnut, the stone pine, the cypress, 
the laurel, the myrtle, the olive, the ivy, 
the vine, the palm, the plane, the gum 
arabic, the black mulberry and the cherry 
tree. The importance the Romans at- 
tached to their gardens implies that the 
gardener was a person of some conse- 
quence, and we learn from Cicero that the 
topiarit ranked among the superior slaves. 
Hehn and Friedlander give good reasons 
for believing that the Roman gardeners 
were chiefly Orientals. At the very time 
when Roman power and luxury were in 
the ascendant, Italy was overrun with 
Semitic slaves, who were better suited 
than those of any other race for the ser- 
vile condition, Their gentleness and 
patience, their peaceful, laborious tastes, 
while rendering them unfit to be soldiers 
and gladiators, eminently qualified them 
for domestic service, and especially for 
the care required in tending plants. More- 
over, gardening in the East was held in 
great esteem, whence the Greek proverb, 
“There are many vegetables in Syria.” 
Born and bred among such traditions they 
had brought with them a natural taste, a 
superior knowledge and aptitude highly 
useful to the Romans in their attempts at 
acclimatization. They had been trained 
in the arts of grafting, of creating new 
species by judicious selection, of turning 
every spot of nature to account,.and even 
of dwarfing the trees—an art which is 
now carried to such a high degree of per- 
fection in Japan. Virgil’s old man of 
Tarentum, who had made the wilderness 
blossom like the rose, was himself from 
Corycus in Cilicia, the country adjoining 
Syria. 
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Amidst the passing fashions of a luxu- 
rious age Virgil’s picture of the old Cory- 
cian’s garden stands out in immortal 
beauty and simplicity: “I remember that 
under the lofty turrets of AZbalia, where 
black Galzsus moistened the yellow fields, 
I saw an old Corycian to whom belonged 
a few acres of neglected land not rich 
enough for the plough, nor fit for grazing, 
nor kindly for vines. Yet here planting 
among the bushes a few pot-herbs, white 
lilies, vervain, and slender poppies, he 
matched in his content the wealth of 
kings; and returning late at night was 
used to load his board with unbought 
dainties. He was the first to gather the 
rose in spring and fruit in autumn; and 
even while stern winter was still splitting 
the rocks with cold and bridling the rivers 
with ice, in that very season he would 
pluck the tender hyacinth, chiding the 
late spring and the lazy zephyrs. His 
teeming bees were the first to swarm, he 
was the first to strain the frothing honey 
from the pressed combs ; abundant limes 
and pines were his, and for every blossom 
the fertile tree had borne in early spring, 
it bore fruit in autumn ripeness. He also 


was the last to plant out his elms and pear- 
trees when they had hardened, and the 
sloes already bearing piums, and the 
planes grown broad enough to shade the 


feast.” ELISABETH LECKy. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SWISS ARMY. 


THE Swiss army has had the good for- 
tune to win the approval of the Germans 
and the French, who have both strong 
reasons for knowing what it is and what it 
is worth. Nor is it surprising that each, 
after due consideration, should have come 
to a like conclusion. For Switzerland has 
practically shown how much, under defi- 
nite conditions of a peculiar kind, can be 
done with small means. It is a poor coun- 
try, taken as a whole; it has a relatively 
small population ; it stands upon a federal 
basis, the growth of ages; yet, if need 
were, some two hundred thousand sol- 
diers, who are now barely visible even to 
the inquiring traveller, would be instantly 
found in the field. We say “soldiers,” 
for, although they are called militia and 
have not had any long, continuous train- 
ing, still the men who make up the total 
are adepts, because at no period of their 
lives, except during infancy, have they 
been exempt from instruction and disci- 
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pline. The Swiss have no regular army 
composed of troops on foot for two or 
three years ; but they have military insti- 
tutions forming part of every-day exist- 
ence, and they profit by them so well from 
youth to age, and have such simple prac- 
tical arrangements, that a well-articulated 
army seems ata signal to spring from the 
ground in marching order, — what is more, 
does march and manceuvre, and would 
fight, if need were, after the fashion of 
their valiant forefathers. It is a trium- 
phant example of genuine economy in the 
generation, organization, and application 
of force to produce the greatest results by 
the smallest means. 

How is it done? Military service is 
obligatory, a grievance in most countries, 
but not in Switzerland, which is the only 
place where young fellows complain when 
they are not included in the list of fit and 
proper men. The annual batches of re- 
cruits are drilled for a little more than six 
weeks, which sounds shocking until we 
know that they come up to the rendezvous 
ready prepared by training of all kinds, in- 
cluding shooting, — training which they 
have received in youth and adolescence 
in their cantons and communes. Even 
children at school win prizes for marks- 
manship. The consequence is that the 
recruit reaches the drill-ground in a con- 
dition to fall in, and his time there is 
occupied only in necessary work. The 
subsequent exercises occur at biennial 
periods of sixteen days until he has served 
for ten years, when he falls into another 
category. The artillery is a favorite ser- 
vice, and the numbers on the roll are 
greatly in excess of the nominal establish- 
ment. The cavalry, on the other hand, 
falls below the maximum wanted, — chiefly 
because the cavalier must find his own 
horse, but partly because there are not 
enough recruits apt for the arm and able 
to comply with the regulation. Neverthe- 
less, it has been found practicable to mus- 
ter nearly three thousand, and to horse 
the abundant guns. It might be assumed 
that neither squadrons nor batteries so 
raised and maintained could manceuvre; 
yet the testimony of experts is that they 
can both do so, the horsemen working 
fairly well with the other troops, and the 
gunners showing punctuality, precision, 
and mobility. The weak point in this 
militia army lies in the officers —not at 
all in the permanent directing bodies, 
which are admirable — but in the battal- 
ions and squadrons. Even the big armies, 
however, find it hard work to make the 
supply approximate to the demand. The 
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really noticeable thing is, that when assem- 
bled in divisions for grand manceuvres, all 
arms show so much excellence. Perhaps, 
apart from the fact that the Swiss have 
been soldiers for centuries, so that the 
special aptitudes are in the blood, the true 
reason is to be found in the fixed resolve 
of this eminently practical polyglot nation 
never to sacrifice quality to quantity, —a 
- risk which the makers of armies reckoned 
by the million always must and dorun. It 
should be observed that necessity has 
obliged the Swiss toadmita larger amount 
of centralization into their system than 
formerly seemed compatible with their 
time-tried federalism. The cantons it is 
which have had to cede powers and con- 
trol, and the question now is mooted 
whether or not it shall be carried further, 
so as to throw the entire responsibility, 
together with the authority which it im- 
plies, upon the federal government. 
Considering that with the means avail- 
able so much has been well done, perhaps 
it would be better to leave well alone, 
since what would be gained in efficiency, 
gauged by a German standard, might and 
probably would trench on the spirit now 
animating the whole mass. But that is 
for the Swiss to determine. The volun- 
tary element in the compulsory system 
now goes for a vast deal. The people 


take a pride in their duty to the State, 
and consequently co-operate heartily with 


the central authority. Those who serve 
are eager to serve, and those who do not 
or cannot serve are willing to pay the mil- 
itary tax. So long as the national spirit 
suffers no decay, so long as a good central 
staff is maintained, and efficient instruc- 
tors and inspectors are appointed, the fine 
results we see will be produced. It is the 
confidence reposed in all, the spirit of in- 
telligent obedience, the keen perception 
of duty, that enables the ruling powers to 
entrust every man with his clothing, equip- 
ment, and weapons. Practically, there- 
fore, as all are prepared, a Swiss army is 
mobilized as if by magic, for the order to 
assemble at once brings all the troops into 
the field. How great the gain of that is, 
let those say who have looked a little into 
the rapid mobilization of the best armies. 
Of course, even when each soldier turns 
out with all he needs, the thing could not 
be done collectively without not only 
excellent, but excellently maintained pre- 
arrangements. And we are assured by 
competent judges that these exist. As 
long ago as 1870, four divisions were 
placed on the Rhine frontier within three 
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days. That could only be accomplished 
by alacrity and good-will on all sides. In 
a time of stress, the so-called ézte the 
younger troops, would be out at once, and 
in no long time the Landwehr would fol- 
low. “If there were a war,” said a hale 
old mountaineer of sixty, who has three 
strapping sons in the élite, “1 should be 
there myself.” The boy of ten who wins 
his school shooting prize, and the veteran 
of threescore, each feels the national im- 
pulse to maintain, “the neutrality and in- 
dependence” of their country. That is 
one grand practical effect of the Swiss 
system, which, unhappily, is not available 
for any other country on this side the 
Atlantic, because no other exists under 
similar conditions. 

It is not necessary to speak of the fight- 
ing qualities of the Switzer; the history 
of Europe speaks for them. The vital 
question is: Can a militia, so trained 
and officered, perform what is required of 
soldiers in modern war? According to 
appearances, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they can. A French officer who 
attended the late summer operations does 
not stint his admiration either of the sys- 
tem or its results, so far as they can be 
judged from peace manceuvres. The very 
aspect of the troops and their bearing im- 
presses military observers with a convic- 
tion that “ they can be trusted in a crisis 
or moment of danger.” One of them says: 
“It is a soldier’s instinct to know this,” 
and that he has never known it fail. 
In fact, the wholesome spirit of battle is 
instinctive in a people which has de- 
fended itself for ages. Itis notorious also 
that they are good marchers. They can 
go far, if not fast, and if the young sol- 
diers tire on the flat roads, a defect which 
experience would cure, they rarely grow 
weary on their steep and rugged hills. In 
addition, they are admirable marksmen, 
and, the rules of the service being rigidly 
applied, retain in action the habit of stead- 
iness and accuracy which they acquire 
almost from the cradle. It is not merely 
in strictly military firing that so many ex- 
cel, but in the style of shooting which is 
said to have made the Boers so formida- 
ble. Troops which can march strongly, 
shoot straight, manoeuvre well, and are 
imbued with the patriotism and enduring 
energy of their race, have possession of 
the qualities required in war. Besides 
this, their pioneers are prompt and solid 
in the construction of those field-works 
which arms of precision have made need- 
ful in pitched battles, and more needful 
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than ever in defensive actions of few 
against many. Their infantry armament, 
good now, will be still better when the 
new magazine-rifle is substituted for that 
which they possessed many years before 
any other State troops; and they have 
plenty of excellent guns. After the na- 
tional spirit which informs the system and 
alone renders it practicable, we must place 
the downright soldierly conduct of the 
superior staff, which has long and untir- 
ingly acted upon sound business princi- 
ples in the management of the truly won- 
derful product, alike cheap and effective, 
which they inspire and direct. The Swiss 
army is not a piece of military perfection ; 
but it is the most superb militia ever seen, 
as those, if any, who meddle with it will 
find to their cost. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ROME IN TRANSFORMATION. 


No city is going through so rapid and 
radical a transformation as Rome. The 
map of the town published only in 1886, at 
the beginning of 1889 is scarcely service- 
able. A great question had to be solved: 
how to accommodate the Rome whose 
history goes back into a remote antiquity, 
a city crowded with relics of the past from 
that remote period when it was first found- 
ed, with the requirements of a modern 
capital to a new kingdom. 

The Rome of the popes went on in a 
happy-go-lucky fashion, houses, churches, 
palaces, ruins jumbled together, without a 
proper thoroughfare from one end of the 
town to another; and so long as Rome was 
but the capital of the Papal States and a 
curiosity-shop, that was well enough; but 
such a condition of affairs could not exist 
when it became the centre of political and 
social and mercantile life to an entire 
kingdom. Accordingly Rome is going 
through, as stated, a rapid and radical 
change, so rapid that one-half of the space 
within the old walls, mapped in 1886 as 
garden and vineyard, is now covered with 
houses; so radical, that large portions of 
the town are being absolutely transformed. 
For instance, the banks of the Tiber were 
crowded with mean and miserable houses, 
and the river was only reached at the 
bridges. One of the main bridges, that of 
Quattro Capite, connecting the city with 
Trastevere by the Tiberine island, had as 
an artery of traffic a wretched lane, in 
places fifteen and a half feet wide, in one 
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place the roadway narrowing even to 
eleven and a half feet. 

The Tiber has been known to rise from 
thirty to thirty-five feet, as was the case in 
the inundation of 1871. Its average width 
is sixty-five yards, and its depth twenty 
feet. The houses on both sides of the 
river have been pulled down; magnificent 
embankments of masonry are being con- 
structed, enclosing and slightly widening 
the stream — a work worthy of the ancient 
Romans ; and on the top a broad esplanade 
is being formed, so that eventually it will 
be possible to walk along the river on both 
sides of the Tiber, as on the Thames Em- 
bankment. The old bridge of Sixtus IV., 
constructed in 1474, has been removed, 
and a new bridge erected in its place, 
sixty-three feet wide. The view from this 
bridge and that of Quattro Capi have long 
been famous. It is, however, doubtful 
how long it will be remarkable, for enor- 
mous houses seven stories high are being 
erected along the new embankment, which 
will shut out the view not only of St. 
Peter’s, but also of the Janiculum and of 
Monte Mario. What willbe a gain in one 
way will be a loss in another. If the 
municipality and the building companies 
could be brought to consider how ruinous 
to the effect it will be to shut out these 
objects from view, and to moderate the 
height of the new rows of houses, the 
alteration would be a real advantage. 

Archeologists are animadverting an- 
grily on the destruction of certain ruins 
that have been brought to light by the 
alterations; but it may well be asked, 
whether it was possible under the circum- 
stances to save them. Rome is not a 
healthy city. The narrow lanes and foul 
habitations were nesting-places for fever- 
germs, and what was essential, if the city 
was to become a capital and largely to 
increase, was, that great passages should 
be driven through these dens of poison, to 
let the fresh airin. The Via Nazonale 
is such a ventilator. It is not completed, 
but it is being carried daily, as the work 
of demolition proceeds, deeper into these 
slums, and will finally reach the river. 

The Corso is at best narrow, and in time 
will no doubt be widened, but it ends at 
the great mass of brick buildings, the 
Venetian Palace. At the present time, 
houses are being demolished beside the 
Capitol, where now runs the Via Marforio, 
so that the Corso may be carried on, and 
skirting the Forum and the Basilica of 
Constantine, strike the Colosseum; then 
the winds will blow through Rome. 
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Every one who has been in Rome knows 
the slums that lie between the Forum and 
Santa Maria Maggiore. Here also dem- 
olition is going on; and a thoroughfare is 
being made to let air in and traffic pass, 
a thoroughfare which will eventually open 
out of the continued Corso. In so doing, 
extensive remains of the Temple of Venus 
Genetrix, hitherto concealed behind 
houses, have been disclosed. 

But there is one sacrifice being made 
which might well have been omitted. 
The beautiful villa gardens, with their 
ilexes and their stone pines and their cy- 
presses, are being ruthlessly destroyed. 
The railway station and goods department 
occupy the site of what was one of the 
loveliest gardens in the world. The glo- 
rious gardens of the Ludovisi Palace are 
gone, occupied by hideous blocks of mod- 
ern houses. On the Via Salaria these 
glorious gardens are in process of destruc- 
tion, the century-old trees being hacked 
down. All the gardens, vineyards, that 
extended from the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore to the Lateran are built over. 

The presence of parks in a town is 
necessary to its salubrity; they are open 
spaces in which the fresh air blows; con- 
sequently, it is a mistake to wreck these 
gardens from a sanitary point of view, 


apart from the loss to the eye, and the de- 
struction of what constituted one of the 


main charms of old papal Rome. The 
new government, or rather the municipal- 
ity, seem to entertain a hatred of trees; 
wherever they can, they hew them down, 
not only with detriment to the landscape, 
but with injury to health, for every tree 
and shrub and flower assists in the puri- 
fication of the atmosphere. In the same 
way have the municipal authorities 
stripped the ruins of the creepers and 
other plants that veiled their raggedness. 
Mr. Hare, in his “ Walks in Rome,” says: 
“The whole aspect of the city is changed, 
and tl:e picturesqueness of old days must 
now be sought in such obscure corners as 
have escaped the hands of the spoiler. 
The glorious gardens of the Villa Negroni 
and Villa Ludovisi have been annihilated ; 
ancient convents have been levelled with 
the ground or turned into barracks ; his- 
toric churches have been yellow-washed 
or modernized ; the pagan ruins have been 
denuded of ail that gave them picturesque- 
ness or beauty. The Palace of the Caesars 
is stripped of all the flowers and shrubs 
which formerly adorned it. The baths of 
Caracalla, which, till 1870, were one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world, are now 
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scarcely more attractive than the ruins of 
a London warehouse. Many of the most 
interesting temples have been dwarfed 
by the vulgarest and tallest of modern 
buildings. Even the Colosseum has been 
rendered a centre for fever by aimless ex- 
cavations, and has been deprived not only 
of its shrines, but of its marvellous flora, 
though in dragging out the roots of its 
shrubs, more of the building was destroyed 
than would have fallen naturally in five 
centuries.” Indeed, as they now appear, 
the ruins more resemble masses of old 
mite-eaten Stilton cheese than anything 
else, and are wholly void of charm. A 
vast amount of irreparable mischief to 
Christian antiquities is being wrought 
outside the Porta Pia and Porta Salaria, 
where ranges of model-lodging-house style 
of buildings are being run up to accommo- 
date the lower classes, and their founda- 
tions are being laid in the early Christian 
catacombs, which are choked up with 
rubbish, and ruthlessly broken through to 
form basements and cellars for these vile 
erections. 

Another work that is being carried on, 
and which is greatly altering the appear- 
ance of the city, is the levelling the historic 
hills and filling in the valleys between, so 
as to form comparatively level runs for 
the streets and for the accommodation of 
tramcars. It is not possible to altogether 
abolish the hills, or the municipal council 
would do it; as, however, the seven hills 
are too great, and defy that, the excava- 
tors take slices out of their sides, or take 
off their heads and make embankments 
across the valleys, and fill up wherever 
filling-up can be done, so as to form a 
series of Jéanz or levels, along which the 
carriages and ’buses can run without any 
great amount of collar-work for the horses. 

The Anio makes a great loop about the 
Mons Sacer. “This spot,” as Arnold 
says, in his “History of Rome,” “on 
which the great deliverance had been 
achieved, became to the Romans what 
Runnymede is to Englishmen; the top of 
the hill was left forever unenclosed and 
consecrated.” It was to this spot that 
the plebeians seceded, and where they 
encamped B.C. 494, till they had extorted 
from the patricians the concessions of 
tribunes who were to represent the inter- 
ests of the people. Alas! even this Mons 
Sacer is not sacred to the eyes of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, which is being carted 
away as building material for the ranges 
of new houses which are making Rome as 
modern and hideous as are the new quar- 
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ters of a thousand cities on the Continent, 
all equally hideous and uniform in their 
type. 

There is no fro without its con. The 
capital of Italy must be Rome. That was 
decided upon, regardless of other consid- 
erations than sentiment. Having decided 
on making it the capital of Italy, it is hard 
to see what else could be done. A vast 
increase of accommodation was necessary, 
and means of passage from one part of the 
city to another must be found; it was im- 
possible for the traffic now trebled to pass 
through the old arteries. 

There was much against making Rome 
acapital. It is unhealthy except during 
the winter. It is the curiosity-shop of 
Europe. It was full from end to end of 
historic associations. It could be enlarged 
only on one side. Florence, on the other 
hand, is healthy; there was little to spoil 
there in order to acquire room; and the 
city could be expanded indefinitely on all 
sides. 

But, as the determination was come to 
that Rome was to be the capital, there was 
no choice in the matter —the place must 
be fitted to the demands of the population 
crowding into it, and to the exigences of 
a capital city where is the court and centre 
of government. 

The artist complains that the pictur- 
esqueness of Rome is being destroyed ; 
but we are much inclined to dispute the 
picturesqueness of the dirty houses and 
narrow streets that are being swept away; 
and the antiquary must remember that if 
some few things have to go, a great deal 
that was hidden has been revealed, and 
discoveries made which are a real gain to 
archeological science, and which would 
not have been made but for the remodel- 
ling of Rome under the new régime. 

Then again, and lastly, is not the health, 
the happiness of the present and the future, 
better than a little questionable pictur- 
esqueness and a few crumbling walls? 
The increase in the population of Rome 
is so rapid that the crowding, and with the 
crowding, disease and death would be 
rampant, were it not that the municipality 
had faced the problem and resolved on a 
re-planning of the city. The old emperors 
brought pure water into Rome, and Rome 
now enjoys an abundance of fresh and 
wholesome water. But what Rome does 
not enjoy is fresh and wholesome air, and 
that is what the municipality are introduc- 
ing as fast as they possibly can. By all 
means let the relics of the past be pre- 
served, but not at the expense of the 
present. 
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From The Spectator. 
A SURREY FISH-FARM. 


A VERY curious and interesting sight 
may be seen by any one who will travel by 
the South-Western Railway to Hazlemere, 
and turning westward through the pictur- 
esque village of Shottermill — all the 
villages in this exquisite country are pic- 
turesque — follow for a short distance the 
road to Hindhead. About a furlong from 
the sign-post, a turning on the left hand 
will take the traveller to the fish-farm, 
most successfully conducted by Mr. An- 
drews of Guildford. Any visitor who has 
the look of an honest man — for the place 
is not without its temptations — will be 
welcome ; though, to be on the safe side, 
he may provide himself with a letter from 
Mr. Andrews, or with an introduction from 
one of the residents in the neighborhood. 

The fish-farm consists of eighteen 
ponds, of varying sizes, all of which are 
fed with a perpetual supply of water from 
one of the springs of the Wey; the crops 
grown, so to speak, are trout and grayling. 
The actual development of the ova into 
fish is carried on at Mr. Andrews’s estab- 
lishment at Guildford; but the fish are 
reared in these ponds, and may be seen in 
all stages of growth, from fry of a couple 
of inches long to magnificent creatures 
which must weigh not less than five or six 
pounds. For obvious reasons, fish of 
different sizes have different abodes. The 
trout is not, indeed, as voracious as the 
pike, who will attack one of his own spe- 
cies that is but a shade smaller than him- 
self, but he is not above swallowing a 
young relative when occasion offers. 
** There should be a thousand fish in that 
pond,” said my guide to me, “if that big 
fellow there has not taken some of them,” 
and he pointed to a dimly seen shape un- 
der the opposite bank, —a fish, it might 
be guessed, of about four pounds. The 
ordinary inhabitants varied in weight 
from a pound to three-quarters, and more 
than one could be seen sailing about with 
a white scar on the shoulders, telling of a 
narrow escape from the jaws of their over- 
grown neighbor. One pond is set apart 
for the large female trout, and there are 
separate abodes for separate varieties. In 
one may be seen the silvery trout of Loch 
Leven; in another, distinguished by an 
abundance of small crimson spots, trout 
from the Test; in a third an American 
variety, gorgeous with deep orange 
patches on the belly; a fourth contains 
the more soberly-colored English species. 

Though the visitor may always see 
something to repay him, he should time 
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his arrival for the feeding hour, which is 
eleven A.M. The fish are fed on horse- 
flesh made into something like a mince, 
and use up an animal, which costs, I 
heard, a pound on an average, in not many 
days. Itis one of the prettiest sights I 
have ever witnessed to see these brilliant 
creatures swooping through the clear 
water at the morsels as they slowly sank. 
Sometimes an unusually large piece 
would be left untouched for a few mo- 
ments till some trout bolder than his fel- 
lows would rush at it and divide it. The 
fragments then disappeared almost instan- 
taneously. For an old angler the sight 
was almost too much. But what am I to 
say of my feelings when my obliging guide 
put a large hand-net into the water, and 
scooped out some ten or twelve fish, mag- 
nificent creatures, that would have made 
one almost deliriously happy if they had 
been fairly caught by rod and line. They 
were curiously tame, and, if one might 
judge from the leisurely way in which they 
sailed off when restored to the water, 
were not in the least alarmed by being 
taken out. It might be observed, how- 


ever, that the very largest trout were some- 
what more shy tnan the others, and did 
not feed as readily. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SOCIABILITY. — 
One of the most prevalent popular errors, for 
it is prevalent both in France and England, is 
the belief that the French are the more sociable 
people of the two. The truth is quite the 
contrary; the English are much more sociable 
than the French; the English associate to- 
gether much more readily for purposes of 
business, of culture, and of pleasure; the 
force of fellowship is greater in England, and 
so is the feeling of subordination towards 
leaders. The error seems to have taken its 
origin in the outwardly repellent manners of 
the English towards persons whom they do 
not know. They look with suspicion on new 
or accidental acquaintances; they hate to be 
intruded upon; and they have an undefined 
dread of having acquaintances forced upon 
them who may be a little inferior in rank. 
But towards all whom they consider safe — 
that is, well bred and unobtrusive, and _ be- 
longing to their own class—they exhibit a 
degree of sociability which far exceeds the 
sociability of the French. The English very 
rarely have the temper that can amuse itself 
with a little unrestrained intercourse of an 
accidental kind. Novelists and philosophers 
have that kind of openness of interest, but 
they are a small minority. It is much more 








FISH-FARM. 


My guide told me that he and his fel- 
lows have very little trouble in watching 
their master’s property, which is certainly 
safer in its vicinity to a quiet Surrey vil- 
lage than it would be on the outskirts, say, 
of Sheffield or Bradford. The chief ene- 
mies from which the fish have to be 
defended are birds, — kingfishers and her- 
ons. A kingfisher had been caught on 
the day before my visit, in a trap, which I 
saw, and that very morning my guide had 
found a trout of a pound weight lying 
dead on the bank. A heron had seized it, 
and being disturbed at the moment, had 
left it. That heron has probably paid be- 
fore now the penalty of his misdeeds. 
What may be called a scare-crow, the life- 
size figure of a man; had been placed on 
a bench near the central pond, but the 
birds had apparently found out that he 
was but a King Log. My guide was con- 
fident that the heron’s legs emit, as he 
stands in the water, an odor which attracts 
the fish. The ponds, indeed, are so deep 
at the edge that the heron cannot really 
stand in the water, and must have some 
way of getting the fish to approach him. 
The trout reared in the fish-farms are, I 
believe, chiefly used for re-stocking Scotch 
rivers and lochs. CG 


common amongst the French. The ordinary 
Frenchman amuses himself with studying hu- 
man nature, and likes a conversation with a 
temporary acquaintance. It serves to pass the 
time better, he thinks, than ‘‘ putting his nose 
into a book.’? Most of what the French 
know they have.got by conversation, and so 
far as readiness to talk is concerned they are 
sociable. But with all his apparent openness 
and frankness the Frenchman has his own re- 
serve, too, and fences his life round in his 
own way. People say that ‘‘the English- 
man’s house is his castle; ’’ if so, the French- 
man’s house may be described as his armored 
turret. ‘*On ne donne pas la clef de sa 
maison ’’ is not an English expression, and it 
means more than the material key. 

**French and English: a Comparison,” by P. G. 

Hamerton (Macmillan). 


NAPHTHA is now much used as fuel in mid- 
dle Russia. Last year eight hundred and 
eighty thousand tons of it were sent up the 
Volga for fuel purposes; and it is expected 
that the export for the same purpose will this 
year reach no less than one million tons. 
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